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Playing Square With 
the Pueblo Indians 


By GEORGE LAW 


ANY years had passed since I last set foot 
in the pueblo of Santo Domingo. How- 


ever, I noticed no change. It was the 
same unmodernized congregation of mud houses 
with their dabs of whitewash and startling blue, 
receding second stories, long pole ladders, 
chimneys capped with earthen jars, strings of 
red chilis dangling from projecting beams— 
baroque crudity perfectly becoming the desert, 
and ingenuously attractive. There was the 
same colorful bustle of life; slim erect females 
balancing jars and baskets on their heads, half- 
naked children, frowsy males. 

Notwithstanding the lapse of time my Indian 
friends knew me. They even called me by 
name, which was more than most of my former 
American neighbors could do. 

But shortly I became aware of an undercur- 
rent of uneasiness. 

“What is it, Ventura?” I asked my old friend. 

His lively black eyes seemed to search me. 
Satisfied that I was the same (in heart) as the 
white boy who had passed days beside his 
hearth, sharing full in the Indian life, he 
mouthed a significant “Come,” and led me to 
a house buried deep in the village. 

Here a number of middle-aged and old men 
were gathered. It was a dim interior receiving 
light only from one small window. In a cor- 
ner-fireplace red coals were glowing. A pile 
of cornhusks lay on the floor. The air was 
thick with tobacco smoke. | attempted to roll 


a corn-husk cigarette; succeeded in amusing the 


assembly. Santiago deftly accomplished the 
trick for me, and another Indian held up a 
glowing torch. Then they told their story. 

“So it is citizenship again,” I murmured. 

A paper was thrust into my hand. It proved 
to be a communication from a New Mexico 
congressman stating that the time had arrived 
when the Pueblos must choose between two 
masters—Washington or New Mexico. The old 
question of wardship or citizenship. 

“Which do you want?” I enquired. 

Out of the soft jargon Santiago interpreted: 

“We want them to let us alone.” 

I had not the heart to try to vindicate our 
policy of aggressive interference, nor to try to 
lead them to see the necessity for chance. Then 
in the course of my visit, remingling in the 
blithe happy life of the Indian village, I began 
to ask myself: Why can’t we let the Pueblo 
Indians alone? 

Twelve thousand human beings, or nearly 
that number, comprise the Pueblo Indian na- 
tion. They dwell in twenty-eight villages in 
tribal groups spread over the territory between 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, and the Grand Canyon 
in Arizona. All of the men, and many of the 
women, are natural born farmers, having al- 
ways, so far as our histories and their tradi- 
tions go, dry-farmed and irrigated the desert. 
The barrenness and dreariness of their chosen 
land have repelled the white man. But now 
with America’s overflowing population, the con- 
tracting of the public domain and the develop- 
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ment of reclamation projects, the lands of the 
Pueblos are at last being coveted. 

The protectorate of isolation is no more. 
And because the Pueblos are a primitive people, 
not only undisciplined in our way of life, but 
actually incapacitated to make the great leap 
from semi-barbarism to civilization, they are 
now the unhappy brunt of frontier depredation. 
They are preyed upon by traders, worried and 
unsettled by missionaries, harrowed as to their 
civil rights by local politicians, and neglected 
by petty representatives of Washington. Ob- 
trusive Mexicans, whose grandfathers the 
Pueblos saved from destitution, now occupy 
tracts of the Indian lands; and the local courts 
sustain them in their possession. Moreover the 
Pueblos along with all other Indians, are now 
threatened with the specious boon of citizen- 
ship, which, if granted, or, as they look at it, 
thrust upon them, is certain to complete the 
property loss, disintegrate their social life and 
seal their doom. 

They are not a people to carp and whine. 
They take life joyously and ignore trouble. 
Still they are human beings; they are capable 
of friendship with foreigners; they even stake 
the hope of their future upon the fellow-feeling 
and power of those whom they call “white 
brothers.” In the face of all they are suffer- 
ing they ask but one thing—not to be supported 
in idleness—not to be helped with gratuities— 
not to be furnished with schools, implements, 
seeds, or in fact anything; but simply to be 
let alone. 

While dreaming of the freedom to work out 
their own destiny, most of them realize that 
literally to be let alone is not exactly the thing 
to be desired. While longing to be left to their 
own devices, they recognize the need of being 
protected. To us citizenship is freedom; but 
to them, unqualified to maintain their rights, 
it is subjection. Indeed if their lives are to 
continue either we must enable them to pro- 
tect themselves, or we must take it upon our- 
selves to protect them. One thing is certain. 
They are doomed to perish utterly and miser- 
ably unless they are shielded from the forces 
of evil on the fringe of civilization. 

This is no uncommon situation. The War 
awakened the world to the fact that small na- 
tions of defenseless peoples require protection. 
A new light of justice has dawned upon civi- 
lization in this regard. We have been talking 
about a mandate to save Armenians from 
Turks. Why not consider the justice and feasi- 
bility of saving Pueblo Indians from ourselves? 
Why not play square with the only red people 


left in our territory who still maintain their 
native social and tribal organization? 

The Pueblos possess their own government, 
a citizenry, well defined and long established 
civil and religious institutions; their way of life 
is developed and organized, if not highly de- 
veloped and organized. They do not need in- 
tervention or any sort of close supervision. All 
they need is a strong, sympathetic friend to 
protect them from abuse and exploitation. Our 
Government could easily and _ inexpensively 
make itself such a friend, not by continuing to 
force upon them an aggressive service full of 
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overbearing benevolent mistreatment, but simply 
by a sort of official mandate or protectorate 
which would assure the Pueblos of the right to 
their native mode of life and protect them in 
the pursuance of it. 

The Pueblos have not gained recognition 
politically in that they do not belong to the 
family of civilized small nations. But it is a 
fact that their natural development has ad- 
vanced to a stage of distinctive civility, though 
not properly civilization. They are remark- 
ably and peculiarly advanced in culture every 


way except materially and militarily. That they 
are deserving of special consideration is recog- 
nized by travelers and scientists, in fact by all 
educated people acquainted with their life and 
customs. 

The name Pueblo Indio was given them by 
the Spaniards because they dwelt in houses in 
compactly built and permanent towns or 
pueblos. They were not wanderers nor fighters. 
Unlike the common redskins of the hills and 
plains they were not a predatory wild people. 
Their development was superior. Not only did 
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they possess houses of an architecture which 
is now being copied by white residents of the 
southwest as the sort best suited to the country, 
but they were considerably advanced in arts 
and crafts, agriculture and husbandry. While 
in social organization and government they had 
worked out a system in many respects superior 
to those of the semi-civilized nations anteceding 
our own. 

But their evolution had taken a different 
tangent from that of our forebears. Among 
us are thinkers who preach collectivism, social- 
ism, Communism, as means to the happy adjust- 
ment of our social and industrial perplexities. 
These natives of the Southwest were socialists 
from the start. They were Marxians before 
_ Marx had ancestors. When discovered by the 
white race they were in possession of an elabor- 
ate, complete and workable system of commu- 
nism. This they still possess, and it is for the 
sake of this birthright that they do not wish to 
participate in the white man’s mode of life. 

They may not have achieved much as we 
compute achievement. But consider their en- 
vironment—a desert almost destitute of produc- 
tive promise. They have always wrested a 
meagre though sufficient subsistence from the 
desert. But for the thrift of the Pueblos the 
Spanish conquerors had perished utterly by 
starvation. Their simple brand of communism, 
though permitting some to possess more than 
others, prevents any from suffering poverty. 
They are not speculators; they know nothing 
of manipulating and profiteering. The products 
of the field and of the hunt, when conveyed 
into the villages, become the property and dis- 
pensation of the women. The ambition of the 
men must find a different vent from that of 
material gain. 

The influence of their system of government, 
blent of religious, clan and civil rule, has been 
such as to produce a morally exemplar people. 
They are honest and upright in their dealings 
among themselves and with outsiders; they are 
industrious and innured to hardship; they are 
monogamous; they love their homes and chil- 
dren; they have gentle courteous manners; 
they consider the wants of one another, and 
among them old age is invested with respect 
and comeliness. They appear to possess the 
secret of happiness, though the simplicity and 
crudeness of its expression may not attract per- 
sons of superior intellectual development. 

Under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, by 
which the southwest territory passed from 
Mexico to the United States, the property and 
civil rights of the Pueblo Indians are explicitly 
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guaranteed. Some of their Spanish land grants, 
though not all, have since been recognized, re- 
surveyed, and patented to them by our Gov- 
ernment. 

But we have never seriously considered the 
right of these people to live in their own way. 
Tacitly, if not openly, we have ignored, so far 
as they are concerned, the declaration that all 
men are created equal and are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. We have looked upon the guar- 
antee of their civil liberty as mere rhetoric and 
have proceeded to deal with them arbitrarily as 
wards. But the Pueblos are not natural or 
actual wards. Unlike all other Indians they 
have continued self-supporting and have never 
needed nor received gratuities (aside from a few 
wagons and tools) or material aid. 

They are a distinct and independent nation— 
industrially, socially, politically, every way ex- 
cept legally and militarily. They are not a na- 
tion able to assert its right to self-government. 
They cannot declare independence and launch 
forth upon a policy of freedom of thought and 
religion in the pursuit of happiness. They are 
helpless little communities, woeful anachron- 
isms in our I[wentieth Century America. Their 
communism may be archaic—perhaps, as some 
might say, prematurely Utopian. Anyway they 
are in a sad civil plight, be they anachronisms 
or precursors of a different economic day. Their 
rights, their happiness, their very lives, hang 
upon our willingness to grant them the recog- 
nition and the protection which small nations 
throughout the world are beginning to receive 
as the expression of that higher justice of the 
New Day. 

But these people are Indians, and some of 
us are pretty sure to question whether they are 
worthy of such consideration. Moreover is it 
practicable? and would there be real advantage 
to them, and to us, in altering our attitude and 
policy toward them—in ceasing to try to adapt 
them to our way of life, and in beginning, on 
the other hand, to safeguard them in the pos- 
session and natural development of their own 
institutions ? 

Let us look at them more closely. 

Shortly after the discovery of America, Mar- 
cos de Niza, a priest, was firing the minds of 
the first colonizers of Mexico with extravagant 
tales of rich cities lying to the north. Under 
Coronado the region was visited and conquered 
in 1540. But the rich cities were not found. 
Instead the explorers came upon the rock and 
mud villages of the forefathers of the present 
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Pueblo Indians. Some of the villages had a 
population of several thousand; others only a 
few hundred. There were about seventy towns 
in all with a total population of about 30,000. 
Six or seven different tongues indicated slight 
differences in stock. But social development, 
civil organization and customs pointed to a 
common origin and bond. The towns though 
independently governed were federated into 
tribal groups. The next step promised in the 
course of unhindered development (and tried 
by the Indians under pressure of Spanish 
tyranny) was a union into a single nation. 
Though lovers of peace and industry, the 
Pueblo Indians were perpetually engaged in de- 
fensive warfare against the nomadic redskins, 
later known to us as Apaches, Navajos, Utes 


Indians there is now little distinction. It has 
been give and take from the very start. What 
of arts, crafts, methods and means of industry 
and agriculture proved practical, were readily 
interchanged. The Pueblos gained herds, new 
plants and trees. The colonists learned the 
secret of gaining a comfortable livelihood from 
the desert. But there has been comparatively 
little voluntary mixing of blood on the part of 
the Pueblos. 

There were many bitter and cruel aspects to 
the Spanish conquest. Towns were destroyed, 
the Indians were often enslaved, girl captives 
were taken, and a strange civil code and religion 
were thrust willy-nilly upon the natives. Several 
tribes were obliterated; the Pueblo population 
decreased two-thirds. The arid, inhospitable 
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and Comanches. These tribes apparently sub- 
sisted by pillage. This was one reason, no 
doubt, why the Pueblos gave the Spaniards so 
friendly a welcome. In the newcomers they 
saw a possible ally and champion, while at the 
same time feeling closer in sympathy with the 
new colonizers than with the red nomads. The 
colonizers were for their part greatly attracted 
by the life of the Pueblos. The lure of riches 
was actually surpassed, so far as the common 
people were concerned, by the charm of social 
organization. It was apparent that in the 
hands of the Pueblo Indians nature had placed 
the red man’s beacon light of progress. 
Between the life of the descendants of the 
Spanish-Mexican settlers and that of the Pueblo 


nature of their environment proved to be the 
Pueblos’ best friend. The conquest lagged and 
finally stagnated. The life of the Pueblos con- 
tinued as before with but superficial alterations. 
To the new religion they diplomatically framed 
a peaceable attitude. They accepted Christian 
names donated by the priests, built churches 
and learned the forms of Roman Catholic wor- 
ship. A number of villages are now known by 
the names of their patron saints. Once a year 
each holds a fiesta, when the barbaric cere- 
monies are celebraetd in traditional form to the 
honor of some San or Santa. The formalism 
in their own religion permits the Pueblos to 
appreciate the signs and rites of Catholicism. 
If an extra immunity or advantage may be pro- 
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cured in this way, why not add the rituals of 
the. white man to their own? But when Moses 
and Jesus are talked to them by Protestant 
missionaries, they are wholly at sea. 

When the United States came into possession 
in 1848 the condition of the Pueblo Indians was 
essentially the same as it had been for two 
centuries. Neither Spain nor Mexico had al- 
tered their mode of life to any appreciable ex- 
tent. They occupied their ancestral lands. They 
enjoyed the freedom of self-government, while 
nominally coming under the jurisdiction of the 
New Mexico administration. None of their 
customs had changed, while the new religion 
was an additional form merely. They were 


without doubt the most independent, conserva-. 


tive and reserved barbarians ever encountered 
by civilization. 

The Pueblos were passed on to us, not as a 
troublesome charge, nor a source of embarrass- 
ment, but as a blithely prospering people own- 
ing certain tracts of land in a desert region 
where few white people cared to live. For 
many years we did not bother them. Except in 
the cases of the Hopis and the Zunis, the old 
grants were patented to them. | 

Then about forty years ago the Indian Office 
in Washington became aware of the existence 
of the Pueblos. To it all Indians were Indians. 
It had dealt summarily with the redskins of the 
East and Middle-West. With the empirical 
knowledge thus acquired it proceeded to deal 
with the Pueblos. 

Washington knew little about Pueblo Indians 
beyond that they dwelt in quaint terraced houses 
connected by unnecessarily long ladders. It 
took for granted that their native organization 
was about on a par with that of all other In- 
dians. It did not know that they were adepts 
at agriculture—irrigators and dry-farmers prac- 
tising methods recently “discovered” after ex- 
pensive experimentation by the Department of 
Agriculture. Did not know that they were 
peaceable and industrious, eschewing friction 
and able to support themselves. Did not have 
the faintest notion that nature was treasuring 
a social ideal as she brooded over their in- 
stitutions. 

Moreover the Southwest has always been 
remote and backward. Local residents never 
took interest in the Pueblos because of near- 
ness. Ihe politicians deliberately contrived to 
have them treated as common Indians because 
of certain choice pieces of land which might 
reasonably be expected to go the way of all 
Indian land in accordance with American 
tradition. 


So our Government came to look upon the 
Pueblos as troublesome wards, dangerous if let 
alone, and likely to be good for nothings if 
aided. The land grants were credited to Span- 
ish carelessness and converted, to all intents and 
purposes, into reservations. Schools were es- 
tablished. Agents and superintendents trans- 
ferred from posts in the contracting field to the 
east and north. Civilization began to be 
crammed down their throats. 

This is a day too late to question the right 
of the Government to proceed in so high-minded 
a manner with an independent, land-owning, 
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unburdensome people. The Pueblos themselves 
were too trusting and reserved to entertain sus- 
picions of the gymnastic intended for them. 
Moreover a people who had barely been able 
to maintain themselves against the nomads of 
the desert, recognized their own helplessness in 
the hands of the powerful white nation. 
Cramming of civilization down™the Indian’s 
throat is accomplished theoretically in three im- 
portant doses. Education is of course the first. 
When this has made what the Indian Office con- 


siders a competent, the second dose, Land in 
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Pueblo Indian Baking “Piki’’ or Paper Bread 


Severalty, is administered. Then, supposedly 
sweet with liberty and privelege, comes Citizen- 
ship. 

The educating of the Pueblos has been go- 
ing on since the eighties. Now and then you 
may run across a middle-aged man who talks 
first-rate English and converses with surprising 
intelligence on the incapacity of his people to 
adopt the white scheme of every one for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost. This is 
usually Carlyle education, accomplishing for the 
fraction of one per cent who have received it 
a certain mental clearance in favor of their own 
institutions. 

Possibly ten per cent of the Pueblos might 
be called educated to the extent of using Eng- 
lish passably, and of having acquired a precari- 
ous insight into the shifty methods of American 
scalpers. The actual schooling is equivalent to 
that obtained by a white child of ten. The 
great bulk of Pueblos possess no education 
whatsoever, notwithstanding the vigorous ef- 
forts, the cruelty and the great expense of the 
Government. I have known the Pueblos over 
a period of thirteen years. They use more 
cook-stoves, lamps, grist-mills and furniture 
now than they did in 1908; but as regards edu- 
cation they are confirmed amateurs. They get 
so much but no more. Both the ratio and the 
effect are constant. They are learning to wear 
American education in the same way that they 


learned to wear the white man’s religion. Many 
practical difficulties obstruct the machinery of 
education. But aside from these the native 
virulence, pride and concentration of a people 
in love with their own scheme of life, render 
educating the Pueblos a fruitless expense to the 
Government. 

And of course until they can be educated out 
of their communistic ideas, they will not be 
fitted to hold property as we do. The second 
dose, Land in Severalty, is certain to upset 
them. This is just what a number of Ameri- 
cans, I regret to say, are hoping will happen. 
It is the quickest and simplest means by which 
the Pueblos can be deprived of their property. 

But there are obstructions of a physical geo- 
graphy order in the way of allotting Pueblo 
lands. 

The experiment was tried long ago upon the 
brow-beaten Hopis, whose Spanish grant—pos- 
sibly owing to their persistent hostility to mis- 
sionaries—never materialized. The Hopi In- 
dians of Arizona, though Pueblos and entitled 
to own their lands the same as their more for- 
tunate kinsmen of New Mexico, have always 
been treated as Reservation Indians. This 
means, according to a decision of the Supreme 
Court, “that the fee is vested in the Govern- 
ment; that the Indians have nothing more than 
a right of occupancy; and that the power of 
Cengress to work its will with such reservations 
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is practically limited only by its own sense of 
justice in dealing with a weakened and depen- 
dent people.”” So Congress decided to divide 
up Hopi lands and compel each Indian to farm 
his own patch like a white man. The surveys 
were made. Then the winds of the desert held 
their usual frolics with the sands. Stakes were 
covered up, lines obliterated. Many fields which 
had been arable formerly became sand dunes. 
Such unfortunate red men as were compelled 
to farm the tracts selected for them by the 
white men were impoverished in a single sea- 
son. Washington then heard for the first time 
of the Hopi method of dry-farming the desert, 
experience having endued these aborigines with 
an acumen about selecting spots where beans 
and corn will grow quite beyond the ken of the 
white man’s science. Then Washington saw fit 
to cancel the allotments and permit the Hopis 
to return to their traditional farming methods. 

But neither this experience nor fee vested in 
the Indians deterred the Government from a 
further attempt to carry out its pet scheme. 
This time the pueblo of Laguna was the quarry. 
The people patiently struggled for several sea- 
sons to make livelihoods after the manner of 
white farmers. A few succeeded wonderfully, 
being happy recipients of favored tracts. But 
the majority were soon reduced to seek charity 
of their neighbors. Then the Lagunas peti- 
tioned Washington to permit them to go back 
to their system of farming the land in common. 
The investigating committee reported in favor 
of granting the petition. So incipient private 
ownership again relapsed. 

In short, experimentation has demonstrated 
that the Land in Severalty proposition is im- 
practicable for Pueblo Indians. They them- 
selves already possess a system much better 
adapted to the conditions of the country. (The 
white settlers do not even attempt agriculture. 
Land from which the Indians raise corn, wheat, 
beans and melons, is considered by the whites 
as good only for grazing.) Furthermore their 
ability, unique among later-day Indians, to sup- 
port themselves, appears to depend upon the 
continuance of their communistic land policy. 

Why, then, should our Government insist 
upon making them change? Through private 
ownership we have developed a mighty and 
prosperous nation. But we have striven and 
succeeded under circumstances and in an en- 
vironment radically different from those of the 
Pueblo Indians. Their own system has stood 
the test of centuries. It has amply demon- 


strated its suitability for them. As nations they 
may not be prosperous; but destitution is un- 


known among them. Paradoxically, we, by 
private ownership, build up the national might; 
the Pueblos, by a communistic scheme, secure 
the welfare of each individual. 

The vexing question of citizenship was 
brought to a sudden head last year by the 
Indian Citizenship Bill. The status of the Pueb- 
los has always been uncertain. The Govern- 
ment was proceeding with them as with other 
Indians, considering the ward as being gradu- 
ated into citizenship as soon as he began to 
reside on allotted land. But this procedure— 
authorized by the Dawes Act of 1887—has been 
exceedingly slow in making redskin citizens. So 
early in 1920 a bill was introduced in Congress, 
and passed by the House, providing for the im- 
mediate allotment of all Indian lands and the 
enfranchisement of all Indians. Its sponsors 
were under the impression that the Indians had 
been making great strides toward civilization. 
They therefore conceived of a great economy 
in pushing the Indian problem to a quick and 
permanent solution. I believe that their subse- 
quent personal investigations in the Southwest 
rather altered their impressions. The bill is 
hanging fire before the Senate committee on 
Indian affairs. Friends of the Indian, or all 
who believe in fair play, should exert what in- 
fluence they can to have the bill amended to ex- 
clude the Pueblos and other tribes still maintain- 
ing the native mode of life. 

The Pueblo Indians have held many weighty 
councils over this impending legislation. I had 
the interesting privilege of being present at sev- 
eral. Individuals from nearly every pueblo 
opened their minds to me on the subject. The 
sum of their attitude is a deathly fear of citizen- 
ship. They realize that they are qualified to 
take proper care of their own interests in open 
competition with the white man. They have 
petitioned the Government to continue to treat 
them as wards and act as trustee for their lands. 

By granting the petition our Government wiil 
confer at least temporary immunity upon these 
much harassed unoffending people—that is, 
they will be treated no worse than usual. 

Government trusteeship means: (1) exemp- 
tion from taxation; (2) prevention of property 
loss under state law of adverse possession; (3) 
protection from land swindles; (4) restriction 
on Indians from selling out shares of tribal 
property. 

This modicum of consideration should be 
granted them at once. It is the least that our 
Government should do for them. What they 
want and need, what they deserve and should 
have, is a complete guarantee of liberty and 
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protection in the pursuit of happiness in their guaranteeing them undisputed possession of the | 
own way. lands they occupied. But then we began shortly 

Playing square with the Pueblo Indians means to thrust our own ways and institutions upon 
that we should recognize them as being small them. Our cruel obtrusiveness hardened into a 
nations, self-supporting, self-governing and _ set policy; from custom in dealing with the less 
independent. Our present classification of them advanced tribes, this policy acquired in time 
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as “small dependent nations,” while acknowl- the appearance of justice, or even benevolence. 
edging their advanced organization, is mislead- Now we have come to look upon the Pueblos 
ing. Pueblos never have been dependent. The as dependent simply because our civilization has 
sort of “dependence” they may be said to suffer grown up around them and they are naturally 
is not economic; it is disciplinarian. We found incapacitated to take part in a. 

them on acquired territory; we signed a treaty The time has come to be fair with them, to 
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acknowledge their economic independence and 
to afford them such protection as is needed to 
save them from the evils in our civilization. 

So long as they are not an economic burden 
why should we concern ourselves with their 
mode of living? So long as they prefer their 
own ways why should we go to the trouble and 
expense of forcing ours upon them? The ques- 
tion of right has remained hidden in the back- 
ground. We have acted first upon the supposi- 
tion that the Pueblos were a burden, and second 
upon the faith that our culture is the best for 
all peoples. There is the further element of 
land greed, an illusion mainly; for very few 
white men would accept the Pueblo lands as a 
gift, if they had to live on them and derive 
livelihoods from them as small farmers. These 
lands support an Indian population of about 
twelve thousand. It is doubtful if they could 
be made to support twelve hundred of us, as 
we insist upon utilizing semiarid land and upon 
living. 

We can play square with the Pueblos only 
by keeping our hands off, while protecting them 
from legal entanglements, swindles, robberies, 
demoralization and the many kinds of wrongs 
that a certain element are always ready to per- 
petrate upon a childlike defenseless people. 
Playing square means live and let live, being 
happy in our way while permitting them to be 
happy in theirs. 

But what of the schools and agencies already 
established at considerable cost to the Govern- 
ment? Many of the Indian schools could be 
converted into district schools, thus affording 
means of education for rural white and Mexican 
children whose parents are eager for them to 
have it. Other buildings could be used as hos- 
pitals, sanitariums and centers of scientific re- 
search. The most radical change needed in the 
present Indian field service is one of Attitude: 
aggressive interference should be replaced by 
friendly unobtrusive helpfulness. 

A good many Pueblos perceive the value of 
education to their children. The ability to talk 
English and to figure is not to be despised in 
this day. Hence there is always likely to be 
a percentage of Pueblo school children. Let the 
opportunity of education be open to such as 
want it, in the same way it is open to the rest 
of our population; but where there are only 
Indians who want to remain Indians, white. edu- 
cation is a curse to them and a useless expense 
to our Government. 


The Government force could be considerably 
contracted. Not many attorneys would be need- 


ed to look after the interests and protect the 
rights of the people in these twenty-eight small 
communities. But they must be men not only 
of ability, but capable of understanding Indian 
character and of putting heart into their work. 

A large sphere of helpfulness is now open 
through the willingness of most of the Pueblos 
to receive medical aid. My visits among them 
have amply revealed the worthlessness of the 
present agency medical service. Except in rare 


‘instances the agency doctor is politician ahead 


of doctor. He is not the white man who would 
give the snap of his finger for an Indian’s life. 
The Indians quickly learn to distrust him. He 
doles out pills to such as hunt him up in desper- 
ate emergencies. But his visits to the homes 
are limited to the officially required weekly 
round, which generally consists in walking 
through the village. Moreover he rarely ever 
extends his prescriptions beyond physic for all 
ailments indiscriminately. 

Yet herein is a sphere of activity in which 
we can be of real and welcome assistance to our 
red brothers. Small-pox, tuberculosis, tracoma 
and other infectious diseases ravage the lives 
of these simple house-dwelling Indians uncon- 
trolled. Through lack of understanding on 
their own part and neglect on ours, they suc- 
cumb to insignificant minor disorders. Their 
own herb remedies and faith-healing medicine- 
men can not cope successfully with the many 
new and dread diseases introduced through con- 
tact with civilization. Could some of the pres- 
ent school buildings be converted into hospitals 
for the treatment of acute diseases, and others 
set aside as sanitariums for the tuberculosis, etc., 
with first-class doctors and nurses in charge, 
a real blessing would be conferred upon the 
Indians and our money would pay for true 
humanitarianism. But it will, however, always 
remain a fact that only such white persons as 
feel kindly disposed toward the Indians can 
help the Indians medically or otherwise. 

The Zunis told me of a colored doctor who 
had proved an eminent success among them. 
No doubt attracted by the social felicity of Pu- 
eblo life, he took real pleasure in visiting their 
homes. Thus he won the confidence of a varied 
clinic such as a great many ambitious young 
physicians would barter the best years of their 
lives to obtain. But for some reason the Gov- 
ernment removed this successful black medico. 

In pleading for a radical change of policy 
toward the Pueblo Indians—in presenting the 
plea of the Indians themselves, I do not lose 
sight of the fact that an individual here and 
there and a small percentage from time to time. 
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may come to prefer our mode of life and wish 
to withdraw from the tribe to establish a home 
and business in our environment. The desir- 
ability of civilization will be more apparent to 
the Indian if civilization is not thrust upon him. 
And he will value that for which he has to 
strive. Our attitude toward him in this relation 
should be identical with that toward any for- 
eigner. When he proves himself worthy of citi- 
zenship, it should be granted him. 


But the mass of Pueblos are certain to desire 


to continue in the life and traditions of their 
ancestors. It is their one way of happiness the 
necessity of their place in evolution, their unique 
means of retaining a hold upon life, and the 
only certain means of preserving their moral 
integrity. The claim has been made that “no 
primitive race of men, attempting to govern 
themselves by methods which, however well 
adapted to an advance civilization, are alien to 
their own traditions, has made a success of the 
enterprise.” This touches the case of the Pu- 
eblos with prophetic acumen. 

I think, when we consider their case from 
all angles, we will not only believe in their right 
to self-determination, but we will also discover 
a greater value to ourselves in keeping hands 
off. 

Nowhere in the whole world does there now 
remain a more picturesque and interesting peo- 
ple. They are a living wonder of nature, an 
animate monument to ages long since dead. 


The ethnologic treasures of the natives of the 
American plains have melted from our grasp in 
a few decades. Only here in the desert South- 
west still exists a field rich with the material of 
living research. The horizon of ethnology and 
kindred sciences is not here the setting, but the 
dawning, like the clear brilliance of the desert 
sunrise. Anthropology and sociology are certain 
to come in also for valuable shares. Here is a 
people living in a stage of development many 
thousands of years antecedent to our own. Can 
it be that the remote forebears of our highly in- 
dividualistic and materialistic civilization were 
communists like these semi-civilized Pueblo In- 
dians? It is certain that these people and their 
institutions are worthy of study. Even ethi- 
cally, in that they set a certain simple happi- 
ness far ahead of the business of getting, they 
harbor a secret of value to the world. To us 
there could be no more interesting and instruc- 
tive field of observation than that afforded by 
these conservative Pueblo advancing upon the 
future naturally and unmolested. 

But these considerations of advantage to us 
from the point of view of the curiosity seeker 
and the scientist are, or should be, incidental. 
Paramount is the right of the Pueblo Indians to 
their own way of life—a right which they are 
unable to assert by force—but a right, in this 
great era of justice and emancipation, which 
we can generously assert for them and guaran- 
tee to them. 
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The Laziest Man in the Settlement 


By HERBERT BASHFORD 


IRAM GREEN, seated on a cedar block 
beside his cabin door and bathed in the 


airy gold of a September morning, sur- 


veyed the surrounding landscape with a look 
of supreme content on his usually expressionless 


countenance. With long legs crossed and lean 
hands clasped over his knee, his appearance was 
far from prepossessing. He had a short red- 
dish beard that dripped with the tobacco-juice 
escaping from the corners of his small mouth, 
hair of a similar hue hanging in uneven locks 
over his forehead and completely covering his 
ears, a lean neck whose color attested its own- 
er’s aversion for the bath, and blue, sleepy 
eyes. 

‘Mornin’, Green!” cried a_pleasant-faced, 
broad-chested ranchman, coming from around 
the cabin. 

“Mornin” yerself, Wilkins! 
about ye,”” answered Hiram. 

“Folks all well?” 

“Tol’able, jest tol’able. Maw’s been havin’ 
a tech o’ newralgy, ’n’ my rheumatiz hez been 
botherin’ of me some; but Melindy’s peart ‘n’ 
sassy. Olly, Ted, Jake, Jim, Webster, Lizzie, 
‘n’ Jonas is out pickin’ salmon-berries; I told 
‘em they might ’s well be doin’ that ez nothin’. 
All we hev to eat now is berries ’n beans—pore 
provinder, I tell ye. Don’t seem to be no cab- 
in-buildin’ ter dew, er nothin’, so ez a feller kin 
pick up a dollar.” 

“Thet’s so, thet’s so,”” observed Wilkins, seat- 
ing himself on the end of a charred hemlock 
log lying near; “there’d be more a-doin’ if we 
could git a survey in here. We've all hed 
blame hard luck, ’specially you folks.” 

Here the speaker hesitated, cleared his throat. 
and pounded a chip into the dirt with the heel 
of his brogan. 

“Th’ boys up the river all chipped in yistid- 
dy,” he continued, “ ’n’ 


Jest a-thinkin’ 


n’ p' inted me a committee 
© one ter see you folks ’n’ find out what grub 
ye was a-lackin’ of. I got six dollars ’n’ thirty- 
three cents in my pocket, thet they raised fer 
ye. Jest say what ye need, ’n’ it ‘Il be got.” 
“Th’—th— boys is powerful kind,” replied 
Mr. Green, gazing across the muddy waters of 
the swift swirling Queets and to the log house 
on the opposite bank, with the sign “Hilton’s 
Supply Store” painted on its front. “I don’t 
know how ter thank ‘em, but I'll help any o’ 
‘em in gittin’ out their shakes or chinkin’ up 


their cabins. But—I don’t ’zactly know what 
we do need most. Maw! maw! come hyur!” 
A tall, angular woman, with a kindly, care- 
worn face and hair slightly grayed, appeared in 
the open doorway. Explanations followed con- 
cerning the boys’ benevolence and Mr. Wil- 
kins’s mission, at which Mrs. Green began to 
weep softly, saying she could not find words 
big enough to express her thankfulness, and 
thereupon enumerated the various necessaries of 
life she considered most wise to purchase with 
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the money. They found, however, after count- 
ing up the cost of the articles desired, that it 
took all but three cents of the sum in hand, and 
left Hiram without any tobacco. Nor could 
they see any way to overcome the deficiency in 
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the list. Finally, to her husband’s evident sat- 
isfaction, she told Mr. Wilkins to strike off the 
coffee and write tobacco instead, as “paw 
couldn’t git along ‘thought his terbacker no- 
how.” This was done, and the two men imme- 
diately crossed the river in a rather dilapidated 
canoe, to the store, where the goods were 
bought, Wilkins secretly informing the boyish- 


looking proprietor—John Hilton—that it was’ 


not pity for Hiram that prompted the boys’ 
generosity, but because they felt sorry for his 
wife and “the kids.” 

After the things purchased were safely de- 
posited in the rude cabin, where the numerous 
young folk had just gathered, bearing pails 
filled with great pink berries, the good-hearted 
Wilkins departed; and Hiram sat down in his 
accustomed place, to rest from his recent exer- 
tions and bask in the autumnal sunshine, while 
his wife carried in the wood she had been 
chopping. 

“I sartin’ly must be favored o’ Providence,” 
said Mr. Green, meditatively, as he gnawed 
desperately a huge plug of tobacco; “things 
seem to come my way, even if | don’t git a 
cabin ter build.” 

Ever since his arrival, six months before, he 
had apparently been waiting patiently for a 
chance to.construct a log dwelling for some of 
the settlers; but, although many good oppor- 
tunities presented themselves, his health at these 
times was sure to prevent him from performing 
manual labor, which caused his wife to feel dis- 
heartened and alarmed over “‘paw’s fast failin’ 
constitution.” 

It was more than hinted by the residents of 
the region that push and energy were qualities 
foreign to Mr. Green’s nature, and that shift- 
lessness in its worst form troubled him greatly. 
Despite the fact that his fellow “squatters” 
were In no wise considerate of his feelings in 
their remarks concerning him, his mental tran- 
quility ever remained unruffled. “I don’t keer 
what nobody sez "bout me,” he frequently said 
to his wife; “they kain’t hurt my repertashun 
none.” His idea of life was one of unalloyed 
serenity; and if grim poverty did often stare 
him in the face, he calmly blinked his eyes, 
calmly stroked his dripping beard, and was 
seemingly lost in profound meditation. 

This undisturbed placidity and firm belief 
that “all things come to him who waits” was 
truly remarkable; and, to the restless, ambitious 
man of the world, such perfect repose of body 
and mind as he exhibited would appear almost 
incomprehensible. It was therefore from this 
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striking characteristic he was dubbed “the lazi- 
est man in the settlement.” 

Perhaps you may wonder how a man of Mr. 
Green’s peculiar temperament could muster up 
sufhcient courage to enter the wilderness as a 
pioneer; but, through the advice and persistent 
efforts of his brother-in-law, a land-locator, he 
had been persuaded to take his flock and join 
the band of claim-seekers bound for the beau- 
tiful Queets River valley in Northwestern Wash- 
ington. The boat which carried them, left 
Tacoma in the stormy month of March. Owing 
to the flerce winds, they experienced consider- 
able difficulty in reaching their destination—the 
mouth of the Queets—into which they dis- 
covered their craft could not enter, thereby com- 
pelling them to lie outside in the restless Pacific, 
the passengers and freight being taken ashore 
in large canoes manned by stalwart Indians. 

During all these hardships and hours of 
anxiety, no one on board the “Lucy Lowe” 
heard a word of complaint from Hiram. When 
the storm raged the hardest, when the climbing, 
dark-breasted seas smote the vessel’s side until 
she trembled as with fear, and a voice shouted 
“We've struck a rock!” when cries of terror 
made hysterical women swoon, and all was a 
scene of the wildest confusion, Mr. Green sat 
demurely in the cabin, rolling a quid of unusual 
size from cheek to cheek, and humming through 
his nose the tune of “Home, Sweet Home.” 

The brother-in-law had chosen for him a fine 


_ piece of bottom land, lying some five miles up 


the river, and had built a comfortable cabin 
thereon, into which the family moved without 
delay. As the country was unsurveyed, and it 
was uncertain where the lines would come, 
Hiram thought it prudent to make no improve- 
ments on his claim, whatever; insisting that, if 
he did so, his labor might be lost to him. Mean- 
while, his more ambitious neighbors had planted 
gardens and were rapidly clearing their future 
farms of giant timber. Later on he acknow- 
ledged his folly in this respect, frequently send- 
ing the children to borrow a “‘leetle garden- 
truck,”” always charging the youngster to say 
that “paw was a-goin’ ter hev a garden hisself 
next year, pervidin’ his health’s good.”’ Thus, 
in quiet and peace, he passed the days within 
the shadow of the snow-crested Olympics and 
where the low. dull murmur of the ocean stole 
through the boundless forests of spruce and 
hemlock. 

“Where ye goin’, boys >” 

Mr. Green, as he made this inquiry, was set- 
tling himself comfortably on the cedar block. 
having just finished eating the first substantial 
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meal he had had in two weeks. The young 
men to whom this query was addressed, and 
who were seated in a canoe that was floating 
with the murky current of the Queets, glanced 
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up at the familiar figure sitting by the doorway, 
and one of them, Hal Tompkins, a fine specimen 


of robust manhood, said: 


‘“‘Dewn to Pete Sampson’s. 
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the fire yesterday and got near burned to death. 
Want to go along?” 

“Waal, I dunno but what I| might,” replied 
Hiram, rising leisurely and shambling down the 
bank to the water’s edge, as the occupants of 
the canoe paddled toward him. “Jest et th’ 
bigges’ dinner I’ve et in four year. S’ful I can 
hardly navergate. Seems quar how a Siwash 
kid "ud come ter git burnt?” 

“They were dryin’ some elk-meat over a fire 
near the shanty,” explained Tompkins, “and 
she was playing around it and got her dress on 
fire—so Sea-lion Jim told me.” 

“Pore leetle thing,” observed Mr. Green, 
seating himself in the bottom of the graceful 
craft. 

Although he ‘had travelled the river many 
times in canoes, he had never become quite 
accustomed to the strange sensation these thrill- 
ing rides produced. The canoe is easily over- 
turned, requiring skill to manage, yet it is the 
only thing in the form of a boat that can suc- 
cessfully navigate the rivers of this region, ow- 
ing to its lightness and the shallow water at 
intervals. 


Swiftly they glided along between thickly 
wooded shores where the clustering elderberries 
glowed like living coals among the green. The 
yellow autumn leaves fell into the swirling cur- 
rent below. Around beautiful bends they rode 
with such silence that Hiram scarcely realized 
they were moving, now with frightful velocity 
shooting the rapids where jagged rocks churned 
the raging waters into foam that was tossed 
and blown about like the snowy manes of horses 
in a fierce, mad race, then sweeping into deep, 
still pools, where lay the floating debris of many 
a mile, and at last landing before an old, wea- 
ther-beaten shanty with a hole in the roof, from 
which smoke was slowly curling. 


On entering this antiquated structure, Mr. 
Green beheld a small fire burning on the earthen 
floor. Near by sat a sad-faced squaw, with 
straight, black hair falling over her shoulders. 
She wore a greasy calico dress. The sickening 
odor peculiar to all Indian habitations of the 
northwest vervaded the place. On a rudely 
constructed bed, covered with mats woven of 
swamp-grass, lay a little girl of perhaps five 
summers who looked at the visitors with a world 
of suffering in her great, black eyes. She had 
an uncommonly pretty face for an Indian child 
—winning and gentle. A string of blue beads 
encircled her neck. 


“Is she feeling better?” asked Tompkins, of 
the mother, in Chinook. 


The woman dolefully shook her head, then, 
sadly lifting the blanket from the child’s body, 
pointed to the fearfully burned side and shoul- 
der. It was a pitiful sight. The flesh was lit- 
erally cooked. 


Hiram shuddered. A lump rose in his throat. 
How he pitied the little creature lying there 
patiently, silently enduring unspeakable agony. 
He thought how he would feel to see one of 
his own in the same condition, and he could do 
nothing to relieve the awful misery. 


“Pore kid,” he said, tenderly smoothing the 
raven hair with his hand; “wish I could do 
somethin’ fer ye.” 


“Appa,” the child said, faintly; “appa.” 
“Apple,” the squaw murmured; “tenas tickey 
apple.” 


“She says the little one wants an apple,” said 
Tompkins, sorrowfully. 


““Nawitka,”” replied the mother, “apple klosh 
muckamuck sick tenas,” which meant that fruit 


would be good food for the child. 


“We can git her one up ter th’ store,” put in 
Mr. Green—forgetting, in his compassion, that 
he did not possess the small sum of one cent. 

“Yes, we'll git her some and send them 
down,” said Tompkins. 


At this juncture, Pete Sampson entered. He 
told the men that he had been down to the 
“Hotel Dick,” a hostelry at the mouth of the 
river, kept by a half-breed and his dusky 
“kloochman,” within he had gone in search 
of an apple for his little girl, but was 
forced to return without one. He explained to 
them that she had eaten nothing since the acci- 
dent, and only craved an apple, for which she 
had been begging all day. Then Pete sat down 
on the bunk beside her and buried his face in 
his hands, as the men silently withdrew into 
the bright sunshine. 


Hiram’s heart was touched as it had not been 
for years. As his companions forced the canoe 
up the river by means of long hemleck poles. 
he sat thinking of what he had seen, haunted 
by those dark, imploring eyes that had gazed at 
him so piteously. He could see them now as 
vividly as when they watched his every move- 
ment from the rude bunk of mats in that dreary 
house. He fixed his attention on a woodpecker 


clinging to the rotten trunk of a leaning alder, 
he scanned the variegated shores, he let his gaze 
rest on the heavily timbered ridges and the cold, 
flaring peaks of the Olympics clearly etched 
against the violet sky, he looked in all conceiv- 
able directions and at all objects, hoping to blot 
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from his vision those sorrowful, pleading eyes; 
but in vain—they refused to be banished. 

“Th’ kid wants a apple,” he thought; “ ‘n’ 
she'll have it, tew, er I'll eat my old hat.” 

He did not speak all the way to the store, and 
was the first to enter. Mrs. Hilton was sweep- 
ing the floor as the trio walked in and stood 
awkwardly before the counter. She struck 
savagely with her broom at a small black dog 
sleeping under the stove, screaming shrilly : 
“Tricksy, go to your box!” which Tricksy did 
without the slightest hesitancy. 

“You've got that dog under good control,” 
remarked Tompkins. 

“I'd skin him alive if he didn’t mind,” she 
said sharply. 

“Whar’s John >” inquired Hiram. 

“Gone up the river, fooling around. Was 
never known to stay at home about his busi- 
ness." 

Evidently the proprietor’s wife was in a dis- 
agreeable mood—a frame of mind not uncom- 
mon with her and to which the settlers paid 


little heed. 


“Tl want a few apples,” said Tompkins, plung- 
ing a brawny hand. into the pocket of his cor- 
duroys. 


“Can’t have ‘em. Ain’t got but half a box 
left, and want them myself,” she snapped, 
viciously beating the dust from her broom on 
the edge of the doorstep. 


“Only want a few for Pete Sampson’s little 
girl that got burned,” resumed the young pio- 
neer, quietly. 

“Don’t care who they’re for. I ain't going 
to do without apples myself for any Siwash 
young ‘un. Just hate the miserable creatures.” 

Tompkins looked crestfallen. 


“But, Mrs. Hilton,” he continued, “the child’s 
very badly injured and may not live, and craves 
apple. I'll pay you double price for them—- 
or one, say?” 

“I don’t care if she does die; then there'll 
be one less of the dirty tribe. And when ap- 
ples are as hard to get in here as they now are, 
and I’ve only got half a box left and won’t sell 
them to my best friends, it isn’t likely I’m going 
to sell them for Indians to eat—not much,” 
and she flew like mad at Tricksy, who had ven- 
tured to leave his box. 


At this decided denial, the two young men 
abruptly left the store, hoping to find an apple 
among the supplies of some settler farther up 
the river. Hiram stood reflecting on the con- 
versation that had ensued, now and then send- 


ing a thin stream of tobacco-juice toward the 
empty wood-box. 

“Now, mum, ye surely won’t refuse that dyin’ 
kid a apple >” he said. 

“Yes I would, too.” 

The reply came with such suddenness, Hiram 
was startled. Its quickness may have been 
prompted by his failure to reach the wood-box, 
and the several brown streaks on Mrs. Hilton's 
newly swept floor in consequence. 

“Waal, I wouldn’t a believed it of ye—l 
wouldn’t thought no human could refuse sech a 
triflin’ thing as a apple to a pore, weak, suf- 
ferin’ leetle creeter. Why, just think once what 
if "twas your own—" 

“Thank God, I hain’t got any,” put in Mrs. 
Hilton. 


“Yes, thank God, ye hain’t,” returned Hiram 
thoughtfully; “fer if ye had, I’m feered they'd 
have a sorry time o't. ‘N’ ye pertend ter be a 
Christian, don’t ye, Mis’ Hilton? Waal, have 
ye forgot the teachin’ o’ th’ Holy Book? Have 
ye forgot that Jesus blessed the leetle uns ‘n’ 
sez ter his deciplers: ‘Ez much ez ye have done 
it unto one o’ these My leetle uns, ye hev done 
it unter Me’)? Now, don’t ye s’pose He meant 
Siwash kids jest ez much ez He did yourn or 
mine? I ‘low He did. Pore young un, layin’ 
down there in that old shack, ain’t ter blame 
fer bein’ a Injun. She couldn’t help it. When 
we kin dew a act o’ kindness fer th’ humblest 
o’ God’s creeters, we should orter dew't: we 
should orter dew unter others ez we'd hev ‘em 
dew tous. I'd give my last apple ter thet leetle 
gal—don’t ye know I would >” 


“Why don’t you provide for your own family, 
then, if you are so liberal2” said the woman: 
sarcastically, “and don’t preach to me. Such 
talk doesn’t sound well from you of all others.” 

“I know I’m pore ’n’ hain’t got a cent ter 
my name,’ replied Mr. Green, feeling his pover- 
ty keenly; “but I got a jack-knife ez cost me 
six bits, 'n’ I'll give ye that fer the leetlest apple 
in the box.” 


He threw down upon the counter the com- 
panion of years. Mrs. Hilton’s lip curled scorn- 
fully. She turned away without replying. 

“Come, mum, ye will sell jest one o’ ’em>” 
nersisted Hiram. “Ye'd never miss it, mum, 
‘n’ "twould dew thet gal a world 0’ good. Come 
now, ye shorely won’t hev it on yer soul, thet 
ye refused grub ter a dying child—ye shorely 
won't say no.” 

“T’ve said no, and I mean it. I guess I can 
manage my own affairs,” she answered, giving 
the would-be customer a withering glance. 


“May God strike me dead if I ever git ez 
mean as you!” he cried, fiercely, his voice 
shaken with emotion and the tears springing 
to his eyes; ‘n’ if ye ever have a child, ‘n 
somethin’ orful happens it, may ‘t please th 
Almighty not ter let it suffer for this selfish deed 
o’ ’ts mother’s.” 

Mrs. Hilton poked the fire vehemently, 
plunged her hand into the extreme depth of the 
wood-box as a shade of disappointment swept 
over her face, then closed the stove door with 
a bang, muttering something about “no wood, 
the exact import of which Hiram did not catch. 

“If yer out o’ wood, I'll cut ye some,” he 
said kindly. 

“You cut wood!” she ejaculated, looking ex- 
ceedingly puzzled. In truth, she could not have 
been more amazed had a tree suddenly fallen 
on the house. 

“Yes, I’ve cut wood ‘fore this, ’n’ p’raps fer 
a apple I’d cut some more.” 

Mrs. Hilton thought of her husband far up 
the river, from whence he was not likely to re- 
turn before night, of her bread ready to put in 
the oven, and of the dying fire in the grate. 
The full realization of her predicament dawned 
upon her in all its intensity. 

“I’d split up that whole pile out yunder,” 
continued Hiram, pointing through the open 
doorway to a large pile of blocks. 

“Well, I guess you can; I must have some 
wood,” ’she said, hesitatingly. 

Hiram’s face brightened. He quickly threw 
off his coat, seized the axe standing in the 
corner, and went at his task manfully. The af- 
ternoon sun, riding above the tons of the stately 
hemlocks, shone down upon him with consider- 
able warmth; and Mrs. Hilton, observing the 
beads of perspiration dripping from the end of 
his nose, felt a keen sense of gratification to 
know that she was the first person in that sec- 
tion who had induced him to labor energetic- 
ally. Selecting the smallest apple in the box, 
she laid it aside to give him when he had com- 
pleted his job. 

The pile of blocks gradually diminished under 
his steady blows, and at each stroke of the axe 
the surrounding woods were set to commenting 
on his unusual performance. A Douglas squirrel. 
scampering across a log, stopped and regarded 
the toiler with a look of perplexity in its sharp, 
little eyes, a blue-jay perched on the topmost 
branch of an alder praised him for his industry, 
while a lean, long-nosed Indian dog sat down 
close by and gazed at him in silent wonder. 

The different settlers, on their way to the 
store, grew doubtful as to the infallibility of 
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their eyesight; and not indeed, until by conver- 
sation with the perspiring, hard-working indi- 
vidual, were they fully convinced that Hiram 
Green and none other stood before them. Could 
this be possible? What had happened? Surely 
he must have become demented; for when they 
asked him “‘what was up,” he deigned no reply, 
but, dashing the drops of sweat from his brow, 
plied the axe more vigorously. How he did 
work! Great blisters rose on his tender palms. 
He puffed and wheezed. .The sticks of wood 
flew right and left. ‘Gee whiz!" ‘What's 
struck Green?” “He'll die, sure!” and various 
other exclamations of surprise escaped the lips 
of the passers-by. . 

Mrs. Green, seeing the toiling man across the 
river, remarked the striking resemblance he bore 
to her absent husband; but, upon maturer re- 
flection, she arrived at the conclusion that the 
mere fact of his labor decided the question be- 
yond a doubt in the negative. 

“There, by jocks, I’m done!” cried Hiram, 
triumphantly, as the last block fell into pieces. 
He had been laboring continually for over two 
hours. His arms ached. He rushed into the 
store, and, amid a bewildered group of custo- 
mers, demanded the apple; which being given 
him, he seized his coat and started hurriedly 
out, with many curious eyes watching his de- 
parting figure. Mrs. Hilton relieved the minds 
of those present by explaining the cause of Mr. 
Green’s peculiar behaviour. 


He would have taken the old canoe, his 
brother-in-law’s property, but, without the as- 
sistance of another man, the venture might 
prove hazardous, therefore he followed the nar- 
row pathway winding along the bank of the 
river between massive trunks of spruce and 
hemlock, with salmonberry bushes growing in 
rank profusion on either side. Leaves crimson 
and scarlet rustled upon him as he strode, and 
crackled beneath his feet like sheets of flame. 
A rabbit, frightened by his approach, went 
bounding away and hid behind a huckleberry 
bush, and joyous birds in cool, delightful dells 
down which he passed showered through the 
fragrant air, clear drops of melody. His way 
led over monstrous logs half hidden by the 
scraggly sallal, glossy with leaves and dark with 
berries, into deep ravines where the dense foli- 
age held the night in thrall and the deep silence 
was broken only by the sound of his footsteps, 
across cold, rippling brooklets singing merrily 
e’en though their lives are spent in shadow for- 
ever away from the sun, and up steep, wooded 
hillside beneath long, swaying banners of moss 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Poems By Allen Crafton 


HOME 


Is home a spacious monument 

Of stone piled high from prosperous years ? 
Or simple cot, through sorrow’s tears 

And love grown doubly reverent ? 

Or is it some bright accident, 

A place of laughter chance uprears ? 

Or yet some ruin time endears 

Through memory of a child’s content ? 


Home is reared unseen in the dream of life, 
And found in the heart of the smallest flower, 
Or the smile of a man, or the challenging power 
That leads the spirit and keeps it filled 

With the rest of quiet and rush of strife; 

Its joys are for him who can quickly build 

In desert or mall, at shrine or mart 

A transient abode for the growing heart. 


DREAM-TRYST 


Oh, come to me in dreams! 

The wedge of hard, long miles is driven deep 
Between us; lost, red hours 

Have lengthened into redder months of days; 
And all the ways 

Of life are twisted. Yet in fevered sleep 

I still may keep my rendezvous with love. 

Oh, come to me in dreams! 


Meet me above 

The torn and graveless dead, 

And my weak faith will once again be fed 
With visions of the past, with far-off gleams 
Of home and peace within a sunrise land. 
And in the brief, sweet tryst, ‘ere you depart 
I shall find strength to stand 

Day’s iron hammer pounding on my heart. 


\ ‘ 
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Trout Stream on the Way 
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Early Rising 


By W. T. CLARKE 


“If we will take the good we find, 


asking no questions, we shall have 


heaping measures.’’—Emerson. 

UCH has been said, sung and written ex- 
tolling the virtues of early rising. Almost 
our first conscious memory of connected 
words is the venerable nursery jingle: “Early 
to bed and early to rise makes you healthy, 
wealthy and wise.” From that point on, there 
seems to be a traditional conspiracy to drive 
the idea home on the young mind. Middle- 
aged folks constantly present the thought to the 
youths near and dear to them. Old men tell, 
with senile pride, how they in their youth con- 
tinually disturbed chanticleer in his morning 
nap. The tradition of the unmixed virtue of 
early rising is an integral part of our folk-lore 
and as such is blindly, nay reverently, believed 
in. He who would attempt in any way to be- 
little this hoary tradition, to lay rough and vio- 
lent hands on the fondly cherished idea, may 
expect the fate of the martyrs, may expect to 
be read out of the pale of right thinkers. His 
name will become a hissing and a reproach. 
He will become anathema for has he not cast a 
black shadow of doubt on one of the beliefs 
that are a part of our sacred shadow of doubt 
on one of the beliefs that are a part of our 
sacred inheritance from antiquity? Yet all such 
inheritances should be able to withstand the 
shock of the investigator’s probe. If they sur- 


vive this, then their right to be is established. 


If they cannot stand the shock then away with 
them! Let them be cast into the dust-bin of 
shattered beliefs—let them no longer cumber 
the fair earth with their gibbering presence. 
The real, the true will give enough to at least 
keep the mind busy. 


In spite then of the penalty that the icono- 
clast who lays rough hands on ancient beliefs 
can expect, I wish to enter a protest against 
the time hallowed worship of the idea of early 
rising. Early rising can be defended only if 
the person practising it has a real reason for 
his action. Have you some task’ to perform 
that can best be accomplished in the. early 
morning hours? Does some real duty demand 
early attention? Does some recreation demand 
for its successful outcome that it be done in the 
hours of early morn? In short, is the enterprise 
you contemplate one that requires early atten- 


tion? If a real reason is present then, and then 
only, is the early rising action justifiable! It 
was Carlyle, I believe, who somewhere remarks 
that too frequently the early riser is an abomina- 
tion to his fellow men. Insufferable during the 
forenoon because of his conceit. Insufferable 
during the afternoon because of his sleepy stu- 
pidity. Do not join the Carlylian classification! 

The insistent tattoo of the alarm clock would 
not be stilled. It continued as though its one 
object on earth was to waken the world. 
Drowsily we pull the bed clothes about our ears 
hoping to drown the awful sound. Half con- 
sciously we assure ourself that soon the din will 
cease. There it has stopped! But no, it be- 
gins again—louder, brassier, more discordant 
than ever. No use to practice half-way meas- 
ures, we will have to get up and. heave the vile 
disturber of the calm morning peace out of the 
cabin door. We arise determined to act firmly 
in the matter. Then suddenly the consciousness 
comes that there is an excellent reason why 
early rising should be practised this morning. 
There is a fishing trip planned and what better 
excuse could one have for early rising than 
this? So we get up half awake, half asleep, 
and grope our way into our clothes. Gradu- 
ally the sleep stupor wears away, and then, 
tackle gathered together, we are ready to start. 
It is a good hour before sunrise and there is a 
two-mile walk before us to that part of the 
stream where we will pit our lures against the 
trout’s uncanny sagacity. 

The trail leads dimly, in the half-light of the 
early morning, through forest and opening, 
through half marshes and over dry stony places. 
In the covert of the trees and bushes we can 
hear the drowsy twittering of the birds. A be- 
lated owl occasionally adds his mournful hoot 
to the early morning sounds. There is a sense 
of expectancy to be felt as though the world 
awaited some momentous event, and we feel 
almost as intruders. This hour really belongs 
to the wild things who live closer to nature than 
do we, burdened as we are with our load of 
conventions. Thoreau remarks that man drags 
about with him an encumbering load that his 
civilization prepares for him. Houses, furniture 
—all the accumulation of material we foolishly 
consider necessary to our happiness. Cumbered 
with this load, galled by its chafing weight, we 
are but illy able to understand the messages of 
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free nature and so | say that by rights we 
should either humbly mend our ways or give 
place to the wild things, to the birds and ani- 
mals who are not cumbered as we are, when 
nature reveals herself. 


Our powers of observation are dulled, and we 
do not, as we grow older, retain that power to 
see things that was ours as children. We have 
to school ourselves in an acquired ability to 
read the word that nature imprints all about 
us and as with most laboriously acquired know- 
ledge our grasp of the subject is weak and un- 
‘certain. The book of nature is never closed 
and is always in circulation, and the more 
adept we are in reading the language of this 
book the more of joy we will get out of life. 

At last, after a steep scramble, we are at the 
stream-side, our tackle out and ready for busi- 
ness. Do not think you are to read a narrative 
of lures, flies and bait and big fish caught after 
a doughty struggle, a disquisition on methods 
of action and style of casting. Rather would 
I speak of the quieter, accompanying joys that 
come to the true angler. Walton, the patron 
saint of honest anglers, tells of crossing a bridge 
in the early morning and seeing there a fisher- 
man casting from the bridge to the stream be- 
low. In the evening Walton passed the same 
way homeward bound and in the same place 
was the same man. He asked the fisher “what 
fortune,” and the reply was: “Splendid, splen- 
did! I had a grand strike about noon.” This 
was carrying the thing to extremes, no doubt, 
yet we should belong to that school of anglers 
who delight in fishing quite as much as in 
catching. There is so much to interest one in 
a clear flowing stream where man is but seldom 
seen. The sun has not risen but the light is 
clearer. Mist rises from the stream, vaporcus, 
ghostly tendrils reaching out from the river to 
the parent fleecy clouds above. The river re- 
flects a clearer light and now we catch a glimpse 
of the sun. The daily miracle is taking place 
once more. 


In olden days men felt they were honored 
could they be present when the king arose. 
Men crowded the antichambers of royalty that 
they might have this doubtful honor. We have 
assisted at the grande levee of the sun. We 
have been honored by an early audience with 
his majesty. Our part in the ceremony has 
been small. It is to be seriously doubted 
whether the ruler of day has been conscious of 
our presence and assistance at the ceremony, 
yet we indeed are uplifted, taken out of our 
sordid selves for a time at witnessing this re- 
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newal of day—a common enough phenomenon, 
yet wonderful with each repetition. 

The riffles and pools yield an _ occasional 
tribute to the creel, but there is so much to dis- 
tract the attention from the angler’s art that 
it could hardly be a matter of wonder were 
our fortune to be less generous. We are at the 
head of a pool, long, wide and deep. In its 
shallower parts the water is silvery clear and 
the rocks and sand of the bottom can be easily 
seen. Ihe water lies dark, sullen and forbid- 
ding in the deeper parts. On our side of the 
pool the stream has formed a bar and the only 
obstacle to the going is the alder trees that 
partly line the stream side. They offer a cer- 
tain amount of concealment and so they are an 
advantage. On the opposite side of the pool 
the bank is somewhat steep. Ferns and waving 
grasses and an occasional tiger lily grow on this 
bank. As I waver between making a cast at 


Hooking a big one 


the head of the pool and absorbing the beauty 
of the scene, my doubts are resolved for me. 
The cast is postponed. Out of the brush at the 
edge of the bank steps a buck. Lithe, grace- 
ful, sensitive, free, he moves across the clear 
space of the bank stopping now to sample the 
“browse and now with head erect, half startled, 
he seems to feel the presence of danger. With- 
out haste, however, he crosses the clear space 
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A California Trout Stream 
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and suddenly, with a bound, disappears in the 
brush. What matters the postponed cast? [| 
have seen one of the true proprietors of these 
wilds under no stress of fear or hurry and the 
sight is one to carry away as a memory to give 
delight when conventionality once more makes 
its insistent claims. 

Fishing some, and looking more and now it 
is time to turn homeward. The ostensible rea- 
son for the excursion has been accomplished 
and the creel has a fair burden. We follow the 
backward trail, the same that we covered earlier 
in the day, but now the full sunlight bathes it 
—the mystery is gone or perhaps appetite makes 


us less appreciative of its beauties. Whatever 
the reason we hurry our footsteps and soon are 
at the cabins and in time for a late breakfast ' 
at which ceremony fresh trout play an important 
part. | 

Ability to eat after such an excursion? Well, 
I again quote from Walton: “This is too good ° 
for any but anglers or very honest men.” 

So our little venture in early rising is ended 
and we return to our original thesis—if you 
must rise early, have a reason for your action | 
and be not governed by tradition. And, I may 
repeat, no better reason than this, a fishing 
trip, can be found to justify early rising. 
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The Princess and the Pauper 


By JAMES HANSON 


HAT a furore there was in Keen-lang! 
It was no common occasion. The Prin- 

cess Li Moon, of the august province of 
_Sinkiang, had returned from the foreign land 
of America, where she had received teachings 
at a finishing seminary for girls. 

Gongs sounded, bells tinkled, and bandrols 
were a-flutter. Keen-lang was flamboyant with 
color in her honor. Everywhere dimly lit lan- 
terns swung from painted balconies, whose 
edges were lined with sweet-scented lilies and 
tulips. The tawdry streets were strewn with 
multihued bits of paper from bursted firecrack- 
ers. Orchestras blared their welcome from 
every eating palace. 

What a fluttering of hearts there was. It 
needed no poet to chant eulogies of that royal 
one; for all knew of her ancestry that was as 
barren of blemish as the lotus-buds of Heaven. 

Kim Kee, the student, saw her. He, too, 
stood agasp at her sublimity, as she in her gilt- 
ornamented, crimson palanquin, was borne past 
on the shoulders of four felt-shod coolies. Be- 
hind her strode the high, silk-robed officials ot 
the province. 

Ah!—of her beauty! 

Her face was as pleasant to behold as a 
pomegranate spray at morning. She was such 
a princess as Kim Kee had often dreamed of, 
in somber loft where he studied after his 
toils. 


His pulses all but stilled their beat. Had 
she not looked at him, and bestowed a smile 
upon him? Joy was his. 

And then 


That night, ere he sank to slumber, came a 
knock at his door. He bade enter. 


Nig Lee, his bosom companion, stood before 
him, breathless with excitement. 


“You are the chosen one!” cried Nig Lee. 
Kim Kee paled; his hand went to his bosom 


as he sat erect in his couch. 


“Impossible!”” he protested, bewildered. 
“Why should I be chosen? Why should I be 
marked for death? I am afhliated with no 
tong.” 

“Fool,” laughed Nig Lee. “ Tis the word- 
message from Fook Wong, who conducts the 
eating bazaar. He requests your services on 


the morrow; for the Princess Li Moon will be 


there banqueted. Fook Wong has said: “The 


food must be the finest, and the attendants the 
handsomest.’ 

Kim Kee all but swooned. 

II 

Kim Kee rose and attired himself in the finest 
robes of blue-and-gold silk with amber orna- 
ments, and brushed his hair till it shone like 
thrice-polished ebony. Then he repaired to the 
restaurant to await the banquet hour. 

There he helped prepare the choice and suc- 
culent dainties which were of the finest selec- 
tion—such as tender bamboo shoots, tiny cakes 
dusted with poppy seeds, foo young har and 
chow mein. 

He awaited on her graciously, and assisted 
her to the huge porcelain joss, before whom 
she made obeisance and a coin offering. It 
was he who tenderly lit the great, ochered 
candles, whose pungent aroma sent the room 
into a sensuous sleepiness. 

And while she sipped and dined Kim Kee 
basked in her smiles and listened to her laugh- 
ter that seemed as cadences of a bird. 

From it all was born a love for her. It 
goaded him to diligent study. 

In the squallid attic-loft he pored over the 
pages of departed sages and sought a great 
learning so that he might converse fluently on 
the teachings of Chung-tzu or Lai Fu. 

A weariness was in his tone, as he closed his 
book and confided to Nig Lee. 

“O, but were I a prince!” 

“Then >” prompted Nig Lee. 

“The princess faltered Kim Kee, with 


lowered lids. 


“Rat!”’ burst out Lee, glowering contemptu- 
ously at him. “Cease your tongue, lest some- 
one hear you, and slay you. Are you crazy, 
that you talk thus, or have you partaken of 
opium pellets? The words of a coolie pollute 
her purity.” 

Kim Kee shed the words like water on oiled 
silk, and returned to his tablets. 

Until late that night, when his eyes were 
red-lidded and longed for the taste of sleep, 
did he recite excerpts from Shun Chih and Ho- 
shang. 

He forever studied. He was never without 
his lesson tablets. 

Ill 

Kim Kee wandered aimlessly into the coun- 

tryside. Chance took him into the spacious 
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surrounded some nobleman’s 


that 


gardens 
palace. 

To the lotus pond he strolled, and sat upon 
the coping that encircled it. About him the 
grass was mottled by the citron shadows of a 
nearby hibiscus hedge. 

The surface of the pond was crystalline and 
had all the seeming of liquid jade. Clear went 
his brain and lucid his thoughts as he gazed 
down at the myriad-hued goldfish that swam 
lazily therein. 

The day was generously warm—with bril- 
liance that accommodated his exuberance to 
such an extent that he spoke as he inwardly 
felt: 

“Today is a day of great thoughts. Today 
shall I read the tellings of Confucious, the 
greatest of all sages.” 

It was not the joyous song of a lark that 
rose above his words, nor the languid breeze- 
whispering of the atmosphere that rose above 
his words, though in the instant Kim Kee 
thought he had never heard anything so soft, 
lustrous and deep. 

“Who so scholarly quotes from Confucious >” 

From over the blood-red hibiscus hedge a 
face beamed at him, was turned full to him. 

He knew her. But one face in the whole 
Flowery Kingdom bore such limpid eyes, such 
an ivory skin, and such lips that he likened to 
the crimson webs of dawn. 

Princess Li Moon! 

He bowed low before her. 

“Your humble slave, Most 
whispered. 

“Hush,” she cautioned. “We may be over- 
heard. Today have I evaded my hand-maid- 
ens and guards of escort. Address me not by 
my title, for | may be recognized.” 

Since her return the princess had caused dis- 
cord in her royal family. She refused aid from 
her hand-maidens while dressing; she spurned 


Highest,” he 


armed escorts, while touring the bazaars; and — 


she insisted on being permitted to cast her 
opinion with those of the Three Imperial Wise 
Men, much to their discomfiture. 

American styles had changed her whole de- 
meanor; so plain was it that word was whis- 
pered broadcast that all was not right with her. 
She must be infested with some evil spirit; else 
what had caused her great change of manner? 

Kim Kee, though trembling with his love for 
her, made to excuse himself from her presence. 

“Stay,” she cried. “Cease not from your 


lessons—but nobly favor me with a verse from 
some poet.” 


And while she lolled beside the lotus pond, 


Kim Kee, with a body and mind of which he 
was scarce conscious, recited for her. 

“Glorious!”” she cried; “grand.” 

“But no more dignified than the words of the 
unknown poet,” cast in Kim Kee. 

“Of him I have not heard,” she murmured. 


“Hearken: 
“ “The white bull slumbering at the harrow saw her, 


So fair was she that he thought the moon had risen; 
The = dragon and the wolf sang their love for 

er, 

And the lotus and the lilies wept at her passing.” 
For many moments she was strangely silent. 
en: 

“Well could I love such a composer.” 

“Perhaps those couplets came from a rice- 
held coolie,” he laughed, in jest. 

“Even then.” 

“The words were inspired by yourself, even 
now,” he said, in fear. 

“| must return,” she said hastily. “I fear I 


have been missed.” 
IV 


They were surrounded by a score of red-tas- 
seled guards, some of whom whisked her away, 
while others beat Kim Kee with their swords. 
Though his body was bruised and torn, he felt 
it not; he was heedless to all, save her last 
spoken words of love, while in his hand he 
clasped a trinket which she had flung him. 

But that was not the end. Ere the lapse of a 
fortnight, friendship had broadened into deep, 
sincere love. 

Like her Occidental sisters, Princess Li Moon 
cared only for the customs of modernity. She 
spurned the ancient manners of ancient China, 
whereby caste must associate with castes of their 
own equal. The maidens of the Occident mar- 
ried only for love, be he rich or poor. 

And Kim Kee made no comment. 
knew something of Occidental doings. 

One afternoon they sought diversion. _Into 
the vast sands they wandered, where grew the 
desert lilies. 

They became lost. 

To worry them more a storm rose. Sands 
cast about by the angry winds so darkened the 
skies that it seemed that night had descended. 
So violently raged the tempest that the princess 
was thrice stricken to earth. 

Kim Kee tenderly gathered her in his arms 
that were as unyielding as iron, and stumbled 
blindly onward. 

A traveling Tartar observed them and re- 
ported it. Soldiers of the Imperial Palace 
sought and found them. Life had all but de- 
parted from them. 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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THE HYMN IMMORTAL 
By Charles J. North 


It comes like the strain of an anthem 
That may tremble on hidden strings, 

Hung out through the endless spaces, 
To herald the unknown things. 


It comes on the wings of the morning 
Through the mists of an azure screen, 
To tint with prophetic linings 
The shadow of things unseen. 


It comes like the beating of cymbals 

That may sound through a rhythmic dream, 
To measure the stroke of oarsmen, 

Who cross on a silent stream. 


It comes like the breath of a garden 
That may lie between dark and dawn, 
To bring its unfolding blossoms; 
Their Orient perfume gone. 


It comes like a note that may linger 
In a vesper we've heard before, 


With kindred, in restful gardens, 


On some forgotten shore. 


It comes with a glow that’s abiding 
Where the faded twilights sleep; 

Where all of the garnered harvests 
Are laid, with those who reap. 


We try in all the ways we know 
To fathom the hope that binds, . 
And lifts itself like a dim mirage 
To float where the desert winds. 


We speak, and the words are soundless; - 
We look, and our sight is gone. 

We hear, and the promise trembles 
In dreams of another dawn. 


All they who have caught the vision 
Where reason and sight grow dim; 
May stand within the temple, 
And hear the Immortal Hymn. 


The Lost Owners 


By PERCY WALTON WHITAKER 


a'HEN Hardy first came to board with Mrs. 

Wie and her niece, the elder lady 

thought of it merely as a domestic prob- 
lem. But now there were dreadful complica- 
tions looming up. To begin with, he did noth- 
ing but read and take long walks in the hills. 
Everybody worked in Haywell; Hardy was a 
drone in a hive. Haywell prided itself on be- 
ing the busiest town in California of its size. 
There were planing mills which screeched and 
moaned all day; sweetly odorous canning fac- 
tories; miles of quiet tree nurseries in the out- 
skirts; and back in the hills, an immense power 
dam was under construction. 

The new boarder settled quietly enough into 
the family rut, and Mrs. Lissom said that he 
seemed to fit in very nicely. This was in the 
beginning. But a dreadful contingency had 
arisen, quite unforseen. Robert Hardy was 
dark-eyed and handsome. Her niece, Gladys 
Brinkley, gray-eyed, shapely, and glowing with 
vivid health, was easily the beauty of the dis- 
trict. 

After the first week, Mrs. Lissom passed 
through the stage of acute uneasiness, into one 
of positive fright. Gladys began to accompany 
him on the long walks through the hills. Mrs. 
Lissom sensed that propinquity caused many 
marriages between young people, which nobody 
approved of but themselves. “It was so in- 
considerate of them; if they would only be 
guided by their elders, it would be much better,” 
she thought. 

One balmy August night Hardy retired to his 
room early, and sat at the window with the 
lattice opened wide. The moon, radiant as a 
sphere of golden orange, lifted clear of the 
wooded hills, throwing a stream of white light 
over the beds of crimson flowers. Gladys stood 
by the garden gate, and Hardy looked longingly 
at her. A soft white dress, moonlight, the 
glowing garden, Art could do no more for a 
pretty girl. 

Mrs. Lissom came out and he moved away 
from the window, unwilling to listen longer, as 
he caught part of their conversation. It seemed 
too practical for the unearthly beauty of the 
night. 

“Auntie, I’m going to spur him on. Get him 
a job: I'll prove you’re wrong in thinking him 
an idler.” 


“A girl in your position should be careful.” 


“Bosh! What's the good of a girl being in 
my position unless she can do as she likes?” 
So much of the discussion he heard before he 
closed the window. 

Hardy did not understand the mysterious 
allusion to position, but he did understand that 
he wanted this girl, and wanted her badly. 
Evidently they expected things of him, and he 
sat down to consider a plan of strategy. His 
first move was made on the following day. 

He left the house early in the morning, but 
reappeared smiling at the supper table. His 
campaign had begun. 


“Hollingsworth, the chief engineer at the 
dam, engaged me as time-keeper and commis- 
sary man. It pays one hundred and fifty,” he 
remarked casually. 


“I’m glad,” and Gladys looked at him with 


favor in her eyes. 


“His assistant book-keeper quit. I told him 
you had taken a course. You can begin to- 
morrow, added Hardy carelessly. The elder 


lady seemed dismayed, but Gladys answered in- 
stantly. 


“T’'ll be glad to work with you, Robert.” 


“That’s fine. You know I have a car stored 
in San Francisco. I'll go get it tonight, for the 
daily drives,”” Hardy answered, the light of vic- 
tory in his face. As a strategist he had scored 
brilliantly. Ten miles every day with the girl 
he wanted to crush in his arms, and carry off 
on her honeymoon. Propinquity incarnated 
would ride with them. 


While Hardy walked rapidly to catch the 
7:10 at Haywell depot, Gladys gleefully 
searched her room for dresses suitable for busi- 
ness wear, and laughingly parried Mrs. Lis- 
som’'s objections to a business career. 

“I’m competent, and took the course for a 
safeguard against possible necessity. You ad- 
vised that yourself, so don’t worry, Auntie.” 

“You will be riding in a shabby little car, 
and it’s not as if you had to work,” retorted the 
old lady. 

The car which Hardy drove out from San 
Francisco, turned out to be a handsome and 
expensive roadster of the latest model. Mrs. 
Lissom felt slightly reconciled as she watched 
— glide into the hill lane which led up to the 

am. 


Five miles of winding road brought them into 
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the huge circular cleft in the green hills, which 
lay hideous with acres of yellow clay banks. 
Hardy handled the car well, and she wondered 
how he had acquired the skill of a professional 
driver. When they turned into the gap, she 
looked interestedly at the busy scene. Small 
locomotives hauled dump cars over diminutive 
tracks. Steam shovels chugged and clanked. 
It was all very raw and unsightly. 


The office buildings stood out stark and bare 
in the ugliness of unpainted boards, emphasiz- 
ing the general crudity. When they stopped at 
the door, Mr. Hollingsworth stepped out to greet 
them. He was a tall man with a sharp serious 
face, and Gladys liked his appearance. 

“Glad to see you, Miss Brinkley. Looks 
rough to you, but it’s warm and comfortable 
inside. Here’s Mr. Gray—kindly show them the 
routine and details of the work, Gray,” and the 
busy superintendent strode away. 


Mr. Gray, bald, rosy and smiling, diffused an 
air of clerical efficiency, and quickly explained 
the office methods to his new assistants. 


In the afternoon they met Mr. Glass, the 
general manager of the company, who had 
come from San Francisco on one of his visits 
of inspection. He talked genially for a few 
minutes, and then made a tour of the plant 
with Mr. Hollingsworth. While conferring with 
the engineer, he made a remark which impressed 
Gladys and Hardy greatly. 

“It’s vexatious, Hollingsworth, but this pro- 
ject is bound to expand beyond our original 
estimates. Costs of material are increasing. 
The Eastern capitalists who own the shares have 
dropped out of sight, and their agents, Grosser 
& Hays, New York, and Brown & Co., of Bos- 
ton, wire me to cut expenses until they get in 
touch with their principals. Said principals’ 
whereabouts unknown—can you beat it?” he 
concluded wrathfully. The general manager 
left after some further discussion of technical 
matters with the engineer. 


“Those are the kind of men I admire. Men 
who do things,” said Gladys on the homeward 
trip. 

“And I admire the girl who works—the girl 
who is not a slave of whims and fashions,” he 
replied enthusiastically. Gladys drew imper- 
ceptably closer to him. Mrs. Lissom’s hope of 
marrying her niece to a rich man received many 
setbacks that day. 

When they talked of the plant and their own 
work at the supper table, the old lady listened 
deeply interested. She concealed her misgiv- 


ings that day, and throughout the week, hoping 
that nothing would come of the daily drives to 
balk her own plan for a brilliant match for her 
niece. 

Her worst fears were realized, when Sunday 
with its holiday came, and for the first time she 
regretted inviting her niece from her Virginia 
home. 

They had breakfasted late that morning, and 
the young people were strolling together in the 
big garden. The path was barely wide enough 
for one, but they walked side by side, so close 
that his dark hair brushed the beautiful wavy 
hair of the girl. Mrs. Lissom stuck bravely to 
her observation post at the parlor window, and 
saw the wreck of her plans. She fled to the 
kitchen where she plunged into pie making as 
a practical panacea for a dreadful climax. Un- 
less it was all a horrible optical illusion, she 
had seen Hardy kissing her niece’s mouth, eyes 
and hair indiscriminately. 

“Auntie, Robert and I are engaged,” an- 
nounced Gladys simply, when they returned to 
the house. 

“Il hope—hope you'll be happy, dear,” re- 
plied Mrs. Lissom feebly smiling. She sank 
into the soft depths of a rocking chair in re- 
signed defeat. The ablest diplomat can not 
cope with accomplished facts, and there re- 
mained only the usual procedure of opposing 
relatives—she would hope for the best. 

At the end of another week, Mr. Glass 
visited the works again, and surprised Hardy 
with a substantial increase of pay and a better 
job. 

“You will take charge of material, and pur- 
chasing of supplies. Hollingsworth has enough 
to do with the engineering problems.” After 
this announcement, he drove away, apparently 
having come for the purpose. 

“It’s Robert’s wonderful business ability,” 
explained Gladys to Mrs. Lissom that evening at 
the dinner table. 


“Glad you think so, little girl; if you were 
the owner, I could understand it,” said Hardy 
fondly patting her hand. Gladys seemed 
slightly confused. “I'll wager you a pair of 
gloves that you’re promoted inside of a week,” 


he added, seizing the other hand. 


“T'll take them as a present, for Mr. Gray 
is a fixture,” replied Gladys demurely. 


But Miss Brinkley’s surprise was deep and 
unfeigned when four days later Mr. Glass or- 
dered Gray’s transfer to the San Francisco 
office, and engaged a stenographer as assistant 
to herself. Her surprise grew when the 
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monthly pay check came—her salary had been 
doubled. 

“I don’t like mysteries unless | can unravel 
them,” she complained to Robert, wrinkling her 
pretty face, completely puzzled. 

“It’s a mystery how you can look more beau- 
tiful every day. I adore such mysteries,” and 
Gladys pulled her hands away laughingly. 

During all this time Mrs. Lissom’s attitude to 
the engagement had been one of reserve. She 
guardedly pointed out to Gladys, little of 
Hardy’s early life was known to them. He had 
told them he had been ward of a Trust Co., 
his parents having died young, and that he had 
sufficient money to live on. He had some dis- 
tant relatives whom he had never seen. 


“Isn’t he lovable, Auntie2—and he’s all 
mine,” answered Gladys, completely routing 
Mrs. Lissom with this irrelevant answer. 


With the advent of the second month, an- 
other mysterious promotion occurred. It was 
Hardy this time. A new quarry had been 
opened where a narrow ledge of surface rock 
topped the hill, and this employed two shifts of 
a hundred men. The work of the office staff 
immediately doubled with the addition to the 
plant. The heavy boom of blasting now 
punctuated the clanking of steam shovels, and 
the coughing of heavily loaded engines. 


Mr. Glass came over from the city, and 
called Hardy, who had just finished checking 
up the men on the morning shift, into the 
office. 


“It’s rather unusual, Mr. Hardy,” he began, 
“to advance a new man—lI might say, untried 
man, so rapidly, but we are going to make you 
assistant superintendant. You will take charge 
of all the work, which will leave Hollingsworth 
free to arrange for ‘right of way’ and the power 


lines. He had too much on his hands. Do 
you think you can handle it >?” 


“T'll do my best, Mr. Glass,” he replied, too 
amazed to say more. 


“Very well; and you'd better engage a time 
keeper fo take over your present duties—good- 
bye,” and the general manager hurried to his 
car. 


“From a remark Glass made, I infer you have 
influence with the company in New York—one 
of the missing owners. It’s unbelievable, but 
we can't get in touch with them. Glass is wor- 
ried. There are important plans to be ap- 
proved by the heads of two different estates,” 
said Hollingsworth after Glass had left. 


“I’m more surprised than you are. If there’s 


influence being used to boost me up the ladder, 
I know nothing of it,” answered Hardy. 

“Well, don’t kick at a raise of a hundred a 
month. You suit me all right,” answered Hol- 
lingsworth cheerily. 

His new position brought Hardy vastly in- 
creased responsibilities, for the entire manage- 
ment of the plant was in his hands. He took 
keen enjoyment in the work, and the daily 
drives gave the lovers ample time for their own 
personal interest in each other. There was no 
flaw in their happiness, but a business trouble 
loomed up. 

The ledge of surface rock which = the en- 
gineers calculated would widen, and yield the 
stone required in the work, pinched out. As 
the excavation deepened, it deteriorated into 
dirty black shale and slate. 

“If we have to haul rock from the valley, it 
will cost thousands,” said Hollingsworth gloomi- 
ly. “We'll take a last chance with a shot 
heavy enough to blow the hill top off, and if 
that doesn’t uncover it, we'll quit spending 
money.” Hardy agreed to the plan, and gave 
the necessary orders to the quarry foreman, 
and laid the night shift off. 

Late in the evening, he and Hollingsworth 
walked into the quarry alone; they had ar- 
ranged to fire the blasts themselves. They lit 
the row of sputtering fuses quickly, and ran to 
the shelter. For five minutes after the heavy 
booming of the shots echoed through the hills, 
a black cloud of dust drifted from the pit. 

“Let it settle, we've either found something 
or nothing,” said the engineer lighting his pipe. 
Hardy admired his professional coolness. 

When the men went out, the big blast had 
done its work, for a large section of the hill 
had risen and settled outwards, leaving a gap- 
ing irregular hole of immense dimensions. They 
slid down the steep sides, and the engineer 
stared at the shivered black blocks incredu- 
lously. 

“What is it?” said Hardy, noting Hollings- 
worth’s excitement. Clearly there was no rock 
in this black seam, which covered the face of 


the hill. 


“Coal—that’s all, and I should judge an un- 
limited quantity of it, which can be mined by 
scratching away the top dirt. It widens with 
the downward dip of the seam. I must see 
Glass at once, for it’s up to him for decision. 
The lost owners must be found.” 

Hardy drove Gladys home, and Hollingsworth 
caught a train to San Francisco, first telephon- 
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REVERIE! 
By Robert D. Little 


Often when the day is over, 
And the tasks are left behind, 


My thoughts go winging southward | 


On the whispering evening wind 
To a quaint old town in Texas— 
Hovering near to borderland, 

Circled by the fields of cotton 
Stretching to the Rio Grande. 


I can see it just at evening, 

As the night is drifting down, 
And the lights gleam by the river 
Like a spangled satin gown; 
Crowned forever with its glories 
Stands the Alamo’s retreat, 

While the endless tide of khaki 


Flows from camp to city street. 


And I wonder if the moonlight 
Glistens with its olden sheen; 
Did the vows of love there spoken 

Hold when distance lay between; 
Have the soldier hearts forgotten— 
Back again in northern climes, 

And are southern maids regretting 
Promises of warring times ? 


Do the camps that knew the marching 


Of the youth of every state 
Echo with a ghostly legion 

Tramping onward to their fate; 
Are the fruits of intermingling 

Ever to the four winds blown ? 
Ah! I think some memories linger 


Round the hills of San Antone! 


Trail of the East Wind 


By ARCHIE JOSCELYN 


was, as he himself admitted, pure wander- 

lust. Inheriting a little store, a small 
home and a good name, long respected, he 
could have stayed on where he was and made 
a comfortable, uneventful living, and there 
would have remained the comfortable, green- 
_ coated little cemetery to receive him at the 
end; also, his fellow citizens would have said 
a few nice things about him, after which, for- 
gotten, he would have reposed in peace. 

Further, by staying, he could later have mar- 
ried pretty Grace Allen, whom he had always 
expected to marry; from her came the only 
opposition to his scheme that he cared about. 
She refused to go Westward with him. “Why 
must you leave all—this>?”’ she asked, indi- 
cating with a wave of her arm the land of gen- 
tle prosperity. 

And he answered: “I am going to follow 
the East wind West. As a boy I have lain 
awake nights, listening to it, as it swept by my 
window, always going Westward. It beckoned 
me then, beckoned me with an ever-increasing 
power to follow it, and after I would be lulled 
to sleep by its murmur, | would still dream of 
it—following its trail to the Land of Promise. 
I have always intended to go. Now there re- 
mains but one reason else to stop me, so | am 
going. If you will come with me, well and 
good. But if you will not, | am going, anyway. 
Perhaps you will come to me later.” 

“No, I will never come,” she had replied, 
thinking thereby to stay him. But even as she 
spoke the wind was rising, blowing stronger 
towards the West.. And on the next day Mac- 
Kinnon had followed. 


He had sought the West of which he had 
dreamed and read—the West of rolling, un- 
fenced prairies, vast roaming herds, cattle 
thieves and cowboys; the West of rugged moun- 
tains and mighty distances. Afar off on the 
train he had sighted the mountains, and he 
saw that the sweep of the prairies was there; 
but he had alighted in a Western city of thirty 
thousand souls, a city with miles of stretching 
pavements, fine modern buildings and more 
automobiles of every type than he had found 
in his own cities of the East. The only thing 
that seemed really different was the movement, 
the air. In some vague way it was different, 


PADI) was. ashe hi reason for seeking the West 


with the stir and the air of the West in it; 
and MacKinnon had felt this without knowing 


why, even while he still felt vaguely disap- 
pointed. For he had come to see the wild West, 
and finding it not, he sought it still. 

A man, scarce older than himself, driving a 
high-powered car, first attracted his attention. 
Just what there was about him, MacKinnon 
could not have said—it was the West about 
him, as about the country—there, surely, but 
indefnably. But it was evidently intended that 
they should meet. A child tried to dart across 
the street as the car started, was confused, and 
hesitated—that fatal fraction of a second. Mac- 
Kinnon leaped, and snatched the boy to safety. 
And in that manner did he fall into conver- 
sation with Walter Parker, owner of the an- 
cient Circle Y outfit; so it was that, on that 
evening, MacKinnon found himself forty miles 
from the city, at the last outpost of that van- 
ished West which he sought. 

Circle Y ranch was a kingdom of twelve thou- 
sand sweeping acres, acquired by Parker’s 
father, who had built the first sod house on the 
place forty years before, and had run his herd 
of cattle over the open range. Fortune had fa- 
vored him, and his herds had increased; when 
the sheepmen came there had been the usual 
war—with Parker victorious. Then had come 
the more dreaded menace, the homesteader. 
But one kind of fighting had proved success- 
ful against the ever-increasing numbers who 
continued to come, and that method was to 
homestead the land first. A few might be 
frightened out, but too many of hardier nature 
followed in their footsteps. Therefore, in fear 
for their range, the cattlemen and sheepmen 
alike, proceeded to buy up the land, by the 
simple method of hiring their herders to file 
on a claim. A claim shack, mounted on run- 
ners, could be hauled from one claim to another, 
so that the homesteader might sleep at least 
one night a year on his land. For improve- 
ments, he could pasture his employer’s herds 
over it. And when he proved up, an extra 
month’s wages, and a solid job, was his re- 
ward. So was the range made safe for the cat- 
tle kings. 

Parker had held onto his land, selling off 
outlying pieces and buying again close to home, 
to secure an empire of his own. The empire, 
now fenced, was intact. Gasoline plowing out- 
fits ripped up a thousand acres for grain each 
year. Cattle roamed over the remainder of the 
land, for Walter Parker, while progressive, loved 
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the cattle, and the cattle brought in their share 
of the profit. The meadows were seeded to al- 
falfa, to furnish the hay for the winters. A 
few cowboys were still left, a very few of them 
being almost of the old type. 

The dug-out sod house had given place to a 
log house, and that in turn had yielded place 
to a large and modern frame house, wherein 
Parker’s sister presided as mistress. And the 
beauty of Eleana, combined with her fine wom- 
anly qualities, had turned many a young neigh- 
bor’s head. So why should MacKinnon, prac- 
tically penniless though he was, fail to feel 
the charm of her presence? 

At his request, Parker had given him a job. 
MacKinnon had stated, simply enough, that he 
wished to be a cowboy. It being then the 
slack season of early summer, he had been giv- 
en the closest approach to it possible—the time 
honored and necessary, but prosy, job of riding 
the fences. Equipped with a trusty old cow- 
pony, MacKinnon rather enjoyed the job. A 
few minutes ride from the house, into the hills, 
and there would remain nothing to remind him 
of civilization save the never ending line of 
fence. The sweeping prairies or the brush- 
covered coulees and broken lands were yet 
wild. The grass in them was never picked 
short. Parker knew better than to run too 
many cattle. Occasionally would be found the 
depressions in the ground which spoke eloquent- 
ly of the country that it yet was in location, and 
had once been in reality—the grass-grown buf- 
falo wallows. 

Adventures were few. The first day out he 
had neglected to drop the reins over his horse’s 
head to the ground, and the horse had taken 
advantage of him and returned to the home 
ranch buildings, three miles distant, taking Mac- 
Kinnon’s dinner with him. While MacKinnon 
had worked on at the fence, Eleana Parker had 
ridden up an hour later, leading his horse, and 
so saving him from going hungry, and the added 
discomfort of having the men know that his 
horse had gotten away from him. She had left 
her baking to help him, and had thoughtfully 
brought along a few warm cakes which they ate 
together. Then she had to return to her house- 
work, and MacKinnon had been left to wonder 
if he could safely let his horse stray away 
on some other occasion. 


But he had known better than to try, and 
had pursued ’his job faithfully during the early 
summer days. When he at length reported that 
the fences were all in good shape for the sum- 
mer and that it was a mere waste of time for 


him to ride them steadily, he had been made 


Parker’s personal assistant while overseeing the 
work, rather than set to putting up hay. And 
there had been enough to do, for Parker worked 
with his men at whatever was necessary, and 
MacKinnon worked with him. But the work 
was constantly different, as work is sure to be 
where diversified farming is practiced on a 
large ranch, therefore it never grew wearisome 
to MacKinnon. 

It was during the last year of the war, and 
during those long rides that the two men dis- 
cussed things intimate to them. MacKinnon 
confided that his mis-shaped foot, broken when 
a baby, had prevented him from going, and 
Parker, waved to the sweeping fields of grain 
and the herds of cattle, and no other explana- 
tion. was needed. Twelve thousand acres de- 
voted to the raising of food was better than 
one soldier, when others were to be had. 

But of some things they never spoke. 

At harvest time MacKinnon shocked wheat 
for a week, and then worked with the wagons 
until it was threshed, priding himself that he 
was doing it, and doing it well. After that, 
instead of driving a truck to haul the crop to the 
railroad, he was given a horse again, as the fall 
round-up began, and through it he saw some- 
thing of the range riders’ skill, but mingled with 
it all was the modern note of a progressive land. 
Then came the end of the war. Soon after. 
late autumn on the last frontier was followed 
by an early winter. 

“This is the last frontier, here among these 
few big cattle ranches,” Parker explained. 
“It’s forty miles to the nearest city where you 
can get anything except a few of the bare nec- 
essities of life. Ten miles away is the post 
office, with mail three times a week. When win- 
ter really sets in we'll be lucky to get it even 
once a week. If the railroad would go through 
we'd have a town close at hand. But the war 
has delayed everything.” 

“The roads must be bad when the snow and 
winds do start?” ventured MacKinnon. 

“Rather. When the wind comes from the 
East—it’s some job to get through then, and a 
Southeast wind is the coldest thing that ever 
blew. Many a man has frozen on the prairies, 
and horses and cattle with them, if they get 
caught out away from shelter.” 

The truth of this became apparent with the 
falling of the second snow storm. The first had 
come late in October, but had quickly gone 
again. The second, early in November, lasted 
three days, days during which the wind blew 
steadily, driving the snow before it, and the mer- 
cury dropped ever lower. That snow never 
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melted that year, and others followed it. Par- 
ker himself, accompanied by MacKinnon, start- 
ed out with a sleigh the twentieth of December, 
and returned the twenty-third, having been to 
the city and done the Christmas shopping for 
the ranch. 

“You've seen the land in summer,” said 
Parker, “and you've seen a land flowing with 
milk and honey, if that word can be applied to 
any land. But now you see the winter, which 
is usually temperate in this Northwest of ours, 
but sometimes—and this is evidently one of 
them—it ceases from being exactly temperate. 
But it will be a gay Christmas.” 

And so it proved to be, though the wind 
steadily blew, piling up the snow. Because of 
that. snow, all hands left the home ranch build- 
ings on the following day and journeyed to the 
farther side of the ranch, where a herd of cattle 
crossing the snow-covered fences, had wandered 
through a deep coulee and on the meadows be- 
yond. The coulee was now choked with soft 
snow and impassable, yet the cattle had to have 
hay or starve. 


It was work, man’s work, for the next few 
days, with the weather bitterly cold. Then, 
getting the situation in hand at the end of four 
days. Parker sent MacKinnon back to the 
ranch buildings to see how things fared there. 
Arriving there, as another storm was beginning. 
MacKinnon found only the housekeeper and 
an old man. The few remaining men of the 
ranch had been working to feed the other 
herds, and had been gone since the previous 
morning. But what caused MacKinnon concern 
was the fact that Eleana Parker was gone. 
That morning she had started, riding her fa- 
vorite cow pony. for the city. ‘forty miles away. 
declaring that she could make it by night and 
would there secure a few small but much 
needed supplies, which through an oversight had 
not been stocked up. On the following even- 
ing, she had said, she would be back to the 
ranch. MacKinnon, gazing into the driving 
East wind, did not wait for the following even- 
ing. Instead, seeing that all was now well 
enough about the ranch, he began his ride. 


By two o'clock that afternoon it was dusk, 
and the going was hard. He had selected a 
fresh horse, but the snow lay two feet deep 
on the level, with occasional deep drifts, so that 
the going was a constant succession of plunges, 
and through these MacKinnon was forced at 
times to dismount and aid his horse. Through 
it all, the wind grew more bitterly cold, driving 
the stinging snowflakes bitingly into his face. 
so that he would more than once have turned 


back, but that she was ahead, and the snow- 
flakes were driving into her face. So Mac- 
Kinnon rode on. 

She had a three hours start of him, but, as 
the cold increased, while the terrible wind yet 
prevailed, MacKinnon did not fear for his abil- 
ity to overtake her. What he prayed for was 
that he might not pass her somewhere, a silent, 
huddled heap amid the drifting storm. And 
when he thought of this, he cursed the East 
wind. Truly, as Parker had said, it was the 
coldest thing that ever blew. 


At early night he came in sight of her, her 
horse, a white ghost in the bleakness, stumbling 
heavily along. MacKinnon had ridden hard 
during the long hours, but, mounted on the 
lighter pony, she had done likewise. And they 
were now, therefore, but twelve miles from their 
destination—yet twelve miles—on such a night! 
Could Eternity be longer? 

Another half-mile, and MacKinnon came up 
with her. She was crouched low over the sad- 
dle, shielding her face as best she could, but 
it was already white in spots. MacKinnon’s 
feet were ice, and his face, he knew, was 
likewise whitening, while her horse was all but 
ready todrop. An ancient homesteader’s shack 
should be a short distance ahead, MacKinnon 
knew, and, spurring savagely, lashed the other 
horse with his quirt. Even then he would have 
missed the house, but the weary beasts. with 
some sixth sense, turned aside through the 
night and came to it. Arriving there. he drove 
the horses through the doorway, and for firre- 
wood, knocked away the lee side of the house 
itself. But the thin, half-rotten boards burned 
quickly, with little heat, and within a few short 
hours it would all have been gone. with the 
bitterest part of the night still before them. 
Therefore. warmed again, they faced the storm, 
and MacKinnon lashed both stumbling animals 
onward for the last few miles. Then, leaving 
her at a hotel, he stumbled off to find a livery 
barn, railing at the first garage he came to. 

She was warmed and chatting gaily, too 
gailv, it seemed to him, after the bitter tragedy 
of the storm, when he returned an hour later. 
No words were needed to express what they 
were to each other, although they told him, but 
the warm hand-clasp which the stranger gave 
MacKinnon seemed scarcely sufficient thanks. 
Thanks, he reflected, were so empty in them- 
selves—yet he wanted no more. But he felt 
curiously lonely as he turned away. And then 
—she entered the room, slowly, looking wonder- 
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The Corporal’s Story 


By ERNEST HAYCOX 


raid our regiment was shipped to San 
Diego and from there marched to a small 
town, half way to the border, where the regi- 
mental headquarters were established, and from 
where the various companies were sent out as 
patrols. ‘“B” company was stationed just op- 
posite the old fort at Tia Juana, near a little 
border village. Officially we were to repel any 
attempted invasion. But we old timers knew 
perfectly well that there would never be any 
such invasion. Governor Cantu was making 
considerable money by being friendly to the 
tourists that daily swarmed across the line to 
the race track and the casino. We were simply 
a part of the theory that the War College was 
working out. 

Nevertheless the young bloods who had en- 
listed at the President’s call found it perfectly 
thrilling, so to speak. All the elements of ro- 
mance were present, and their imaginations 
worked overtime. They gathered on the knoll 
of the hill and gazed ominously across the val- 
ley at the rickety old fort and spoke seriously 
of our being bombarded; in reality there was 
only one cannon in the fort and that too old to 
be safely fired. They spied a group of men dig- 
ging on the crest of the opposite hill and con- 
ceived it to be the advance guard of the en- 
emy throwing up earthworks; it turned out to 
be a few Mexican farmers building a barn. In 
the evenings the young lads on sentry duty 
peered intently into the shadow of the river 
bank, and every rustle of the bushes brought 
their guns down to the “ready,” waiting for the 
Mexican army to emerge from the thicket; 
more often than not the noise was caused by 
some cow grazing. Off duty they went down to 
the village and hung around, glancing admirably 
at the few Spanish girls there, or walking with 
them along the straight road that led to the 
boundary, under the stars, in the soft southern 
shadows. 

Romance! Romance! It’s a precious thing, 
but it never comes to an old time soldier. To 
many of the lads this was their first taste of life, 
and it fairly intoxicated them. They took every- 
thing for granted and let their imagination sup- 
ply the missing details. They were continually 
moving about, investigating this or that, hunting 
rattlesnakes, exploring abandoned wells, work- 
ing off their surplus energy. We old timers 


W HEN Pancho Villa made the columbus . 


smoked our pipes and in the evenings pitched 
horseshoes while the light lasted, then “remi- 
nisced” a bit, and turned in. We had been 
doing this sort of a thing for a good many years. 

Of all these young fellows Dale Hawkins was, 
I suppose, the most imaginative, and the clean- 
est cut. He was a good looking boy with his 
black eyes that were constantly sparkling with 
enthusiasm, his fresh smooth face, and his slim 
frame, and brown, curly hair. Most any girl 
would have liked him, and I saw many glance 
at him rather wistfully. He was so young and 
unspoiled. I remember the night he came into 
the squad tent all excited. He had to wake me 
up to tell me all about it. 

“Corp.2?”” He always called me “corp.,”” and 
I never had the heart to scold him for this 
minor infraction of discipline. “Corp., I’ve 
run onto the girl! Oh, Lord, but I wish you 
could see her! She’s a peach, Corp. There 
ain't another girl like her in the whole darned 
U. S. The blackest eyes ever! And red lips. 
and—and—well, there just ain’t another girl 
like her, Corp.” 

“T’ll give you just three minutes to crawl into 
your bunk, Hawkins,” I said, “or I'll have you 
put on K. P. for a week.” _I suppose I sounded 
harsh to the boy, for he crawled off without 
saying another word. But eleven o'clock is no 
time to wake a man up. And my leg was 
bothering me again—rheumatism I got in Cuba, 
standing all night, hip-deep in water. 

I made up to him the next day and got the 
particulars. I had been thinking about the 
matter—sort of liked the lad and felt it my 
duty to look after him. So I pumped him a bit. 

“She works down at the store, Corp. I 
sorta hung around and got acquainted. She’s 
a peach, Corp. They don’t make ‘em any 
finer.” That’s about all I could get from him 
that was coherent. 

I made it my business to amble down to the 
store and take a look for myself. She was easy 
to look at, no mistake. Regulation Spanish—- 
glossy black hair, dazzling smile, big luring 
eyes, crimson lips—I found myself thinking 
about another little girl down Juarez way; 
years ago that was. Then I looked again and 
something about her struck me funny. She 
saw me and came down to where I stood. 


“What will you have, Senor Corporal >” 
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“Give me a sack of Union Leader,” | said, 
looking at her hand. 

She reached back, got the tobacco and 
threw it on the counter, smiling at me—the sort 
of smile that gets men going. 

“Senor Corporal has seen much service >” 


Flattery, thought I, but agreeable. “How do 


you figure that out, young lady >” 

“Oh, I can see it on the Corporal’s face. He 
looks wise. He has seen things, and he knows 
things.” 

I thought on this a while. ‘Well, maybe,” 
I reflected. “Maybe, Senorita. But there is 
one thing I don’t know much about.” 

“What is that, Corporal >” she asked, leaning 
over the counter and giving me another one of 
those heart shockers. 

“Women,” said I. 

She pouted. I'll admit it certainly made her 
look attractive. ‘But they are so easy to under- 
stand, Senor. Perhaps you have never really 
tried >” 

An opening left for me, I said to myself. “I’ve 
known quite a few of them in my time, Senor- 
ita.” 

“Good women 2” 

“Both kinds,” I said, looking her squarely 
in the face. 

She made a gesture—everything the woman 
did added to her charm. 

“Quite a few of the boys seem to have a 
lot to say about you,” | remarked, filling my 
briar and lighting it. 

She made another of those gestures. “‘Silly 
boys, Corporal, and all so young. They don’t 
know their minds. Now a man like the Corpo- 
ral would know what he was doing—” I can’t 
describe the look she gave me. If I had been 
ten years younger—but I have grown past 
that stage. I strolled to the door. 

“Yes, you're right, Senorita. I’d know what 
I was doing.” 


She gave me a throaty laugh. 
you again, Corporal >” 

“You will,” I answered. 

She troubled me. I couldn’t prove that she 
was bad; but I’ve seen a good many of those 
kind of women, women of that race. They are 
of a different morality, and I didn’t want Dale 
to be mixed up in anything, if I could help it. 
Ordinarily I wouldn’t have cared. A man has 
to learn a lot of things in this world before he 
gets through it and the sooner he gets his 
knowledge the better off he is. But somehow 
Dale’s very freshness and air of buoyant youth 
made me want to protect him. Some people 


“T shall see 


do affect us that way. But do you suppose he 
would listen to me? He came near striking me 
with the butt of his gun. 

“Dale, my son,” I began, very troubled, “I’m 
an old man. I’ve seen all kinds of these women. 


‘They ain’t like our women. And you can’t 


ever tell what they’ll do. Angels grow around 
Tia Juana. She’s dangerous, lad. Take my 
advice and stay away. I wouldn’t want you to 
go back home all smutted up.” 

He was so angry that he was crying. “Just 
because you're my corporal isn’t any sign that 
you can insult her. She’s as good as any 
other woman on earth. How do you know 
she’s bad> You're just evil-minded. She’s 
absolutely pure, I tell you. Don’t dare say any- 
thing against her. I’m going to marry her, if 
she'll have me.”” And he flung himself out of 
the tent. 

“That far, is it?” I said to myself. But I 
think it was only the statement of a loyal clean 
boy, who, in order to demonstrate his faith 
in her, anxious to prove her goodness, said the 
most convincing thing he could. Such lads are 
that way. 

Well, I saw that I couldn’t do much except 
keep an eye open and learn all I could of the 
woman. Carmencita was her name—Carmen- 
cita something-or-other. [| questioned the na- 
tives but they were a clannish and taciturn lot 
and I didn’t get anything from them. There 
was one thing, however, which I didn’t give 
much attention to at the time, and that was the 
appearance of a mulatto in the village about 
every other evening. Evidently he came from 
the settlement near the race track, a short ways 
below us. He would come trudging up the 
road in the dusk, disappear, and later come 
trudging back. 

So it drifted along. I would lay awake nights 
waiting for Dale to come in. He never got in 
before taps, yet I hadn’t the heart to scold him 
as he came stumbling through the door of the 
tent, stood with face turned to the sky for a 
minute or so, then go toward his bunk with a 
deep sigh. 

One thing about the lad, he never talked to 
other men, except to me, about her. She was a 
sort of shrine to him, I think; something to be 
very reverently and deeply loved, and not to 
be profaned by being discussed in mens’ mouths. 
I guess he rather shrank from hearing her name 
bandied about, and associated with the inevi- 
table crude remarks that soldiers are apt to 
make. And incidentally I ran across a diary 
he was keeping, one day. What that boy had 
poured out on paper! He'd simply turned to 
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fire and wrote—with all the feeling of young, 
first love. 

Then we got our orders to move back to head- 
quarters at Imperial Beach—being relieved by 
another company. Of course, several of the 
boys had gone pretty sweet on the few girls 
ebout the village, and they got up a dance as 
a sort of farewell. I strolled over to watch the 
proceedings. And I got an eyeful. Any one but 
a lovesick lad could have seen through the girl 
by her actions. She flirted with every man in 
the place, and treated Dale miserably, then she 
would anparently relent and the two would dis- 
appear in the shadows of the porch for a while, 
and when they came back Dale would be lit up 
like a house aftre. 

She saw me and motioned for me to come 
over. I can’t dance, so we slid out on the 
porch. 

“Senorita,” I said, “what are you going to 
do with Dale Hawkins >” 

She looked at me with well-feigned surprise. 
“Do. Corporal? I haven’t anything to do with 
him.” 

“Stuff!” | exclaimed. “There’s a lot of men 
about the place, Senorita, that'll give you 
amusement. Dale’s only an inexperienced boy. 
Do me a favor and send him on his way. He’s 
too young to be mixed up in anything serious.” 


She didn’t take that very easy. “And who 
am I, Senor,” she said with an angry glitter in 
her eyes; “Who am I to spoil your young 
friend 

“Come, come, you know what I mean. You 
are causing him a lot of unnecessary trouble.” 

“I have nothing to do about it. He comes 
and goes at his own will.” 

“Stuff! He comes and goes when you jerk 
the strings. I have a little sense. Senorita.” 

She flared up again and started for the door. 
But I wasn’t finished yet. so | stepped in front 
of her. Man! The look she gave me! Fire 
and daggers! That’s the Snanish for you. 


“Come, Senorita; you haven’t answered my 
question yet. What are you going to do with 
him? There’s plenty of men around here that 
you can play with—real men—without having 
to pick on a young boy.” 

“Bah!” she flares back at me. “Men! You 
mean animals. They all are animals that watch 
me with the same look in their faces; they all 
have the same question to ask. Don’t you sup- 
pose I have a little sense too? Dale—she pro- 
nounced the name with a funny note in her 
voice—"is the only man in the company who 
doesn’t insult me.” 


I figured it was time to speak plainly. “Come 
off your high horse, Senorita! I've got eyes, 
and you're no angel. I guess maybe there's a 
reason for the boys giving you the wicked once 
over.” Then I tried the flattery argument. 
“You're too good looking to be wasting time on 
Hawkins. Pick some of the boys that know 
the ropes.” 

Then she did speak! Called me all the 
names in the Spanish calendar of devils. “Don't 
you think, Senor,” she said, fairly spitting it 
at me, “that I like me-men who look at me 
with clean eyes—who give me clean love—and 
use clean words? Don’t you think I| ever get 
tired of those men—those beasts that ‘know 
the ropes’ >”” She stopped to get her breath, her 
eyes blazing with fire. Lord, but she looked 
beautiful! I remember feeling a pity for-her, 
at the time—pity that such a thing of beauty, 
so full of life, should throw all that beauty and 
life away to the chance bidder, in a dingy 
village. Maybe it wasn’t so much pity as a 
sense of waste that struck me. 

“You don’t know women, Senor, and you 
never will. Bad women are bad—to you—all 
the time. Let me by.” 

“Hold on,” I said, taking her by the wrist. 
“Tl ain’t said anything to Dale yet—not much— 
but if you don’t let go of him I'll tell him the 
whole works.” 

She flung her head in a kind of scorn. “He 
wouldn’t believe you! He wouldn't believe 
you! He thinks clean!” 

““More’s the pity,” I returned, “that he should 
be brought to think otherwise—and that’s what 
you ll do.” 

‘“That’s what you think—bad women are 
bad—all the time. Let me go!” And she 
rushed into the building. 


Well, sir, that woman gave me a bad half 
hour with her heroics. I couldn’t figure out 
how much of it she meant, and | wondered as 
I slid into my bunk, if the lad’s cleanness had 
struck home. But tush! The woman was only 
a jade; it couldn’t have been so. 


On the march back to headquarters Dale was 
moody and silent, and once established in our 
new quarters he moped around and took long 
hikes by himself. Then one night I missed him 
and woke up about three o'clock the next 
morning, just in time to hear him turning in. 
Of course, I rode him hard and demanded an 
explanation. And where do you suppose he 
had been? He had walked back to our old 
outpost—ten miles—to see that woman. Ten 
miles down and ten back, in the course of the 


50 
night! Well, I should have raised hob with 


him, and had him confined to quarters for 
leaving camp without a pass. But I let him off 
with a few harsh words and some talk about the 
regiment getting a short-moving notice and 
leaving him behind. But it didn’t do any good. 
A couple of nights later he repeated the trick. 
And it got to be a regular every other night 
performance. I threatened and scolded and ar- 
gued; but it didn’t do any good, and | didn’t 
see how I could mend matters any by confining 
him to camp. 

I had an old bunky in the outfit that had 
relieved us and | dropped him a line and asked 
him to just keep an eye on the couple for me. 
It was partly through him, and partly through 
what Dale told me himself that I was able to 
piece t6gether what happened afterwards. 

I can picture the lad striding down the lonely 
road, hurrying to see the girl, and | can see him 
come stumbling home, refusing rides from pass- 
ing automobiles, desiring to be alone to nurse 
the pangs of sorrow and happiness, jealousy and 
remorse—all the hodge-podge of feelings and 
tangled emotions that a lad of eighteen is pos- 
sessed of—with all the intensity of youthful 
passion. 

Some nights he found other men on the 
porch—men from the company that had relieved 
us—and he would sulk in the shadows for a 
time, then stumble home. In the mornings | 
found him alternately happy and dejected, silent 
and voluble. He hinted of marriage in mysteri- 
ous tones, and the very next day sat on the 
edge of his bunk and eyed the guns in the rack 
with a look of despair. 

Then one evening as he emerged unexpect- 
edly from the shadows, walking toward the 
house, he saw Carmencita standing, talking with 
another man. He heard the man mention some- 
thing about “the same place the next time,” 
as he handed her a paper bill: he saw him seize 
her roughly and kiss her; then he heard the 
girl laugh lightly and push him away, and when 
the man turned Dale saw that it was the mulat- 
to, the one I had observed around the village 
so frequently. 


I was frightened at the boy’s behavior after 
that, he was so white and so still. He drilled 
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in a sort of daze and twice I had to send him 
to the rooky squad in punishment. And he kept 
strictly to himself and disappeared for long 
stretches of time, when off duty. 

He stepped up to me one afternoon when 
I was washing a pair of socks in front of the 
tent. 

“Excuse me, Corporal,” says the lad, with a 
hard-bitten look on his face. “I apologize for 
getting mad at you, that time.” 

“All right, Dale,” I said, trying to be funny. 
It embarrased me, somehow. “But don’t try to 
lick your old non-com again.” 

There was a hole in the sock I was washing 
and I remembered thinking, at the time, that 
socks and people were considerably alike; some 
wore like iron, while others went to pieces on 
the first march. You never can tell what is 
shoddy or pure by just looking. 

The Government got tired of playing tag 
with Villa and the regiment went back to its 
station, and Dale was discharged soon after, 
and returned to school. I happened to be in 
the orderly room when the skipper gave him 
his discharge. 

“You are a very lucky lad, Hawkins,” said 
the old man. “You've had a first-class vaca- 
tion on government pay, and you have seen 
things that will turn your chums green with 
envy. Now if you run across a likely chap that 
wants to enlist, steer him to company ‘B’.” 

But | think it left a scar. Consider the case. 
There he was, on the flood-tide of romance—a 
soldier in southern lands, under a_ southern 
moon—all his imagination stirred by romantic 
fancies—then a southern love, the very height 
of romance—then the sudden, drab, sordid end 
of it all. I think that if it had been a white 
man instead of the mullato that the boy, in the 
cleanness of his being and in the extravagant 
chivalry of his age, would have excused her, 
and continued to worship Such. lads are capa- 


ble of that. 


Impetuous youth! ‘hey bruise themselves 


sorely in the eager search for romance, instead 
of growing out of their illusions and into ex- 
rerience gently. But long, long ago the King- 
dom of Romance closed to me. 
judge. 


So I am no 


Escape 


MAGERY LEE 


vorce! Helen glanced at Steve as the 

bristly-chinned lawyer announced it. Steve 
inclined his head with dignity and smiled quiet- 
ly at her, without changing the expression of 
his mournful eyes. Steve, being an involuntary 
artist, never missed an opportunity to do the 
irresistible thing. Helen had to admit that if 
she hadn’t understood how carefully studied 
was his attitude, she might have found it irre- 
sistible even now. 

They had met the lawyer to discuss the ques- 
tion of the custody of little Steven. It had been 
a mere formality for the child’s father appar- 
ently cared little about having him. Helen cared 
tremendously; in fact that was one of the prin- 
cipal reasons she had hesitated in getting her 
divorce. Steven was really a wonderful father! 
But she felt she had stood what he pleadingly 
called his “harmless flutterings” long enough. 

Waiting for the street car to carry her to her 
lonely apartment, she thought over these flut- 
terings. Of course, before she married him she 
had known Steven would be like that—it was 
partly that charm he had for other women that 
had made her notice him. There had been 
a merry little creature who was visiting one of 
their friends, while she was engaged to Steven. 
He rushed her shamelessly for awhile and then 
in happy relief, returned to Helen. She under- 
stood him so well, she couldn’t be jealous. She 
understood the necessity of stenping in and 
eclipsing all the other men in the town, merely 
for the fun of doing it. Throughout their 
early married life, she hadn’t lost her perspec- 
tive when Steven seemed involved in a desperate 
flirtation with some new woman. She knew all 
the symptoms leading up to the malady and 
all the signs of recovery, with an affectionate 
understanding that was almost maternal. But 
now, when Steven was older and she was be- 
ginning to want to settle down, it seemed as 
if he ought to grow up. Where it had amused 
her once, now it humiliated her to have her 
friends remark on his spasmodic neglects. 


When the car came, it was crowded, and a 
well-dressed woman with a tired face, offered 
her half of her strap. At the next corner more 
people boarded the car, and everyone crowded 
closer together. Among the newcomers was 4 
tall and interesting-looking man with sombre 
eyes, and sensitive, rather restless hands. He 


(Ik one more week she would have her di- 


stood near the well-dressed woman apparently 
without seeing her, although she glanced un- 
easily at him a number of times. Finally he 
turned and looked steadily into her eyes and 
then smiled a deliberate quiet smile. The woman 
colored with confusion, and fumbling with her 
beaded bag, let it slip with a rustle to the 
floor. The tall man stooped to rescue it, and 
continuing his stare, said: “Your same old 
nervous habit of dropping things when you are 
excited, Elizabeth!” 

“George—” she said, then falteringly, “are 
you visiting here? I thought you were living 
in Chicago.” 

“Oh, no. We've moved here recently. We 
have a charming apartment. I’m sure my wife 
would be glad to have you call. This is the 
first we've attempted housekeeping. I was anxi- 
ous to get our furniture out of storage. We have 
just been down today buying furniture to match 
the half of the library set you and | had. We 
didn’t get the table you always wanted with it; 
Grace didn’t seem to like it. I was sorry. We 
bought the wrought-iron candlesticks for the 
floor that you planned to give me for Christ- 
mas. Remember? I’ve always felt guilty about 
having the library set. It was absurd for us 
to divide the furniture as we did.” 

“Yes, | suppose it was,” she murmured. 

“Tell me about Georgina,” he said cheer- 
fully. 

“She looks more like you all the time, George. 
I think there is nothing of me in her.” 

“Oh, but there was once! I remember on the 
day she was born she was entirely you. I was 
almost angry over it. Lord, I was queer then!” 

“No!” she said, with suddenly lighted eyes. 
“You were wonderfully dear—that day, 
George!"’ Then eagerly, “Have you any chil- 
dren—now 


“No,” he said, “I think Grace doesn’t care for 
children. She has a different way of looking at 
things. —It’s strange I should have seen you 
today. After all this time—a found something 
of yours this morning when I was arranging 
the books on the library shelves. It fell out of 
a book. It’s a letter I wrote to you when I 
was in New York that time. Funny it hap- 
pened to be in that book.” 


“Oh—I remember,” she said softly. “I think 
I can say that letter by heart. I adored it! 
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Wasn’t I a ridiculous little thing then?” Her 
face grew harder. 7 

“From the tone of the letter, | was just as 
ridiculous.” 

Helen was nauseated by their conversation, 
which she couldn’t avoid hearing. It was so 
tragically hard, and so hopeless. She wanted 
to cry out to them to be still. But they seemed 
unconscious that there was anyone else on the 
car. It was more than she could bear; she hur- 
riedly pushed her way through the people, and 
got off. 

It was just beginning to get dark and the 
streets were filled with hurrying people, eager 
to reach their homes. -Everyone was hustling 
along with that particular, homing look of peo- 
ple let out from their work. Helen was sud- 
denly alone, and bewildered. The thing she was 
doing seemed all at once so hideously final, 
and so impossible. “It can’t happen!” she 
gasped, “I simply can’t let Stevie go! We 
could never meet casually like that on a street 
car and talk so cold-bloodedly.”” Suddenly she 
darted into a drug store and trembling violently, 
she found Steven’s phone number. Hardly able 


to control herself, she shut herself in a dark, 
tobacco-odored booth. 

“Steve 2” 

“Yes. Who is this?” he answered. 

“This is Helen—Will you come and see me? 
Steve—I’m afraid | have been making a mis- 
take! There was a couple on the car—lI believe 
you're right after all.” 

“My dear—do you mean—”’ said Steve husk- 
ily. 

“Do you still want me back?” she said 
breathlessly. 

“If you knew how | want you back! —When 
may | come?” 

After he had hung up the receiver, he waited 
a moment and then nicked it up again. He 
called the number of his lawyer’s residence. 

“This is Croft, Mr. Bryant,” he said. “I 
wanted to tell you that it worked splendidly. 
I’m unendingly grateful to you. Will ycu pay 
your stenographer and the clerk, and put it 
on my bill? I hardly know how to thank you!” 

“Not at all, old man. Always glad when | 
can prevent a little mistake like that.”’ 


HOW CAN ONE HEART HOLD THEM 
BOTH? 


By William Herbert Carruth 


Snowy bosoms, silks, and musk, 
Music, laughter, jesting, wit: — 
Thin forms slinking through the dusk 
Where despair and famine fit: 

Poet, preacher, tell me sooth, 
How can one heart hold them both? 


Books, seclusion, lettered labor, 
Burning thirst for name and fame; 

Helpful love for friend and neighbor, 
Sympathy for blind and lame: 

Poet, preacher, tell me sooth, 

How can one heart hold them both? 


Art, aesthetic teas, and science, 
Pride, precedence, pedigrees; 

Gaunt toil full of fierce defiance, 
Hovels full of fell disease: 


Poet, statesman, tell me sooth, 
How can one State hold them both? 


The Specter Witness 


By JOANNA NICHOLLS KYLE 


the unconscious face of Elsie Snow, re- 

gardless of the confused clamor of voices 
about them. The girl lay on the sofa in a dead 
faint which had lasted so long that a physician 
had been sent for. 

Every boarder in the house had been sum- 
moned to the parlor by the sound of screams 
followed by a pistol shot. Horror was written 
upon every face. A terrible index to Elsie’s 
swoon was the body of Leonard Harmon lying 
on the floor, shot through the heart. 

Mrs. Mack, the landlady, bent over the sofa 
with officious zeal, chafing the girl’s cold hands 
and applying restoratives. As the strong am- 
monia came near her nostrils Elsie responded 
with a shudder, opened her eyes and raised 
herself, only to faint a second time. 

Mr. Cameron’s brow contracted. 

“She should not have seen that body the first 
thing,” he said with vexation. “Mrs. Mack, 
could you 

“It cannot be touched,” answered the land- 
lady hastily, “not till after the coroner’s inquest. 
—There, I will turn her about, but she must 
face the facts finally.—I wrested the pistol 
from her myself.” 

The woman’s tone was brutally decided. As 
she uttered the last words Elsie unclosed her 
eyes once more and fixed them upon the speak- 
ers face. She was slowly recovering con- 
sciousness. Several of the lady boarders, who 
had seemed sympathetic over her condition, now 
shrank back and covered their faces. She was 
left to the care of the doctor, who had at length 
arrived. 


The lawyer’s instinct in Cameron prompted 
him to linger. He continued to contemplate the 
crime and the girl with professional interest. 

Elsie was acting in a wild, frightened way. 
flushing scarlet one moment and turning pale 
the next; asking what had happened, then in- 
coherently protesting her innocence. Cameron 
had met her, only in the dining room, daily; 
when she had appeared quiet, demure and self- 
contained, talking mostly to Leonard Harmon, 
who sat beside her at the table. She was 
little and blond, her one beauty being a superb 
suit of golden hair, so heavy indeed that it 
seemed burdensome to its owner. But under 
her nresent excitement and distress the girl’s 
face had grown beautiful and appealing. The 


J CAMERON stood looking down at 


lawyer studied it in thoughtful silence. And all 
through the wakeful hours of the ensuing night 
Cameron mused upon the change in her per- 
sonality. With Leonard Harmon he was well 
acquainted. 

When the coroner arrived, next day, Elsie 
had become calmer, and was able to tell her own 
story. 

“Il came home from the store, yesterday, very 
tired,’ she said, “and was going up to my room 
when Mr. Harmon called to me from the parlor, 
and | stopped in there for a moment. I had a 
letter in my hand from a chum of mine. Just 
to tease him | made believe it was something 
very important. Of course, he tried to get 
the paper from me, but I did not really want 
him to see the nonsense. He caught hold of 
my wrist and— and then I| saw a face at the 
window. I screamed and jumped, upsetting 
a chair. ‘What’s the matter?’ he asked. I told 
him that somebody was trying to look in at the 
window. And | remember he answered with 
a laugh, ‘Don’t kid me. Let me have that 
letter.’ [| said, “You can take it if you will only 
null down that curtain. I am afraid to go near 
it. I have such a terror of people out in the 
dark; they can see you while you can’t see 
them.” ‘All right,’ he cried, ‘it’s a bargain.’ 
Why, you are as nervous as a humming bird, 
Elsie.” Those were his last words.” 

She paused and shuddered, then nerved her- 
self to proceed. “As he started across the 
floor, the shot came. I saw him throw up 
his arms and fall back. I screamed, and then 
I did not. know anything more.” 

There was silence for a few moments, broken 
by a question from the coroner. “Has any one 
seen the letter referred to>” 


No body had found even a scrap of paper 
in the apartment. All testified to having heard 
a scuffle and screams. The landlady produced 
a small pistol, and asked Elsie if it was hers. 
The girl made a frantic gesture, and answered 
quickly in a tone that implored mercy. 

“Yes, it is mine; but I don’t know how it 
came here. I keep it locked in my bureau 
drawer.” 

“Do you deny that I snatched it from you>” 
menaced Mrs. Mack, and Elsie cowered. 


John Cameron had but little to relate. He 
had been the last person to arrive on the scene 
of the tragedy. But after listening attentively 
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to all that was said by the other inmates of the 
house, there was in his mind no question of the 
girl’s guilt. 

She offered no resistance when taken into 
custody. She was so small and frail and power- 
less against force of any kind; but she looked 
in the face of the officer with a dumb appeal 
which made Cameron think suddenly of his 
own young sister at home. All that afternoon 
he was haunted by the idea of the heavy iron 
door at the jail, which clanged to behind its 
victims. He imagined Elsie crouched on the 
single chair which her cell afforded, with no 
more privacy than an animal behind the bars of 
its cage. Again he lay awake most of the night 
wondering if she could sleep, pity for her help- 
lessness effacing the horror of her crime. 

Mr. Cameron came down late to breakfast 
in the morning. He also dawdled over his meal 
till all the boarders had left the room. Then 
he hesitated. He had an aversion toward his 
landlady, despite her excellent table. If asked 
to describe Mrs. Mack, he would have said that 
she was a gaudily handsome young widow witn 
insinuating, affable manners. He made it his 
custom to avoid her. At length he looked up 
from his plate. 

“Mrs. Mack, may I beg the favor of a few 
moments conversation >” 

“Certainly, Mr. Cameron,” smirked the lady, 
edging her chair confidentially closer. Her 
guest drew his away about the same distance. 

“I am nothing but nerves this morning,” 
sighed Mrs. Mack. “I never closed my eyes all 
night. Such an awful thing to happen in this 
house!” 

Cameron humored her wordy self-importance 
before proceeding. 

“I wanted to ask you, can you tell me any 
thing about Miss Snow? Has she any rela- 
tives,—friends >” 

““Miss Elsie has been a guest here for the 
past five years,” returned Mrs. Mack with slow 
precision. “She is an orphan, and has no kin, 
I believe. She works in one of the big depart- 
ment stores down town. But she was that close 
I never could find out nothing about her. She 
gets excited easy, and has an awful quick tem- 
per. always suspicioned something queer. 


I seen her and Mr. Harmon together a greal 
deal.” 

The widow raised her eyebrows significantly 
before she continued. 

“T hear they had a time at the jail last night. 
She screamed like a maniac. They were afraid 
to leave her alone.” 
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Cameron turned away from the heartless re- 
cital in pain and disgust. . His mind was made 
up. Guilty or not, he would offer his services 
in defense of the unfortunate girl. He went to 
the court house, where Mrs. Mack’s information 
was verified. The jailer had called on the 
sheriff early in the morning; later the sheriff 
had reported to the judge, and a physician had 
been sent to examine the prisoner. He had 
declared that he could not be responsible for 
her reason if confined any longer in a cell. 

Something had to be done. The crime being 
a capital one, the prisoner could not be set ai 
liberty on bail. Inside those four stone walls 
she must remain, despite the close air and the 
revolting surroundings. The jailer’s wife, a kind 
hearted though coarse woman, offered the use 
of one of the two rooms which they occupied 
in the front part of the prison. It was hastily 
emptied of all but the most necessary articles 
of furniture, and the girl was placed under lock 
and key in a safe place which yet did not re- 
semble a cage. It was relaxing prison discip- 
line, but the case was unusual and urgent. 

It was here that Cameron sought her, and 
found her condition too hysterical for any con- 
ference. Disappointed, he turned to go away. 
The jailer’s wife followed him to the door, in- 
quisitive and communicative. 

“So you’re to be her lawyer, are you?” the 
woman asked in broken Irish; “may the Lord 
love your handsome face for it. Sure, the 
poor pitiful-looking kiddie ain’t done nothing 
to be sent to the likes of this place. We 
thought, last night, for true she'd gone mad; 
my man and me was waked up by her yells. 
Och, when we went to see what the matter was, 
she clutched me tight. ‘Don’t leave.me,” she 
cries. ‘I can’t bear it—them dreadful men.’ 
You see, we let the boys that ain’t committed 
worse than stealing have the freedom of the cor- 
ridors; and the blithering idiots had to go 
staring in at the noor thing. But you look smart 
enough to clear her, God bless you. I'll get her 
quiet so she'll talk to you.” 

During the long weeks awaiting her trial 
Cameron did talk with her many times, and 
brought all his persuasive talents to bear against 
her determined attitude of being non cognizant 
of the murdered. 

“Come, now,” he coaxed, one day, “tell me 
the whole story. Drop this assertion about see- 
ing a face at the window. It is untenable. 
Recollect all about it. You had a quarrel with 
the deceased—a lover’s quarrel. You did it 
by accident—or in self-defense, didn’t you, 
now 
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Elsie drew away from the lawyer’s familiar 
address, and bit her lip in sharp shame. He 
apologized instantly. 

“But this is no time for false delicacy,” he 
added; “I want to help you. You see the ad- 
vantages of what I urge,—a full acknowledge- 
ment. That letter now—he was jealous— >?” 

“I never had any quarrel with Mr. Harmon,” 
she averred. 

“Yet,” persisted Cameron, “the people in 
the house overheard—”’ 

“IT tell you,” she interrupted, “that I never 
thought of Leonard Harmon as a lover. He 
was the same as kin. Why— why— I'm en- 
gaged to his brother.” The confession came 
from her in short sobs. 

“Who?” exclaimed the lawyer. “Aleck Har- 
mon, who went out to India five years ago?” 

“Yes— I was only seventeen then; but | 
had promised to marry him. We have corres- 
ponded regularly.” 

Mr. Cameron began to feel baffled. The 
girl’s honest eyes, her very refusal to accept the 
fraud he suggested her practising, led him to 
think that perhaps she was the victim of some 
villainous plot. He went back to his office to 
rack his brain for some possible clue. 

“She is innocent,” he brooded, “I feel con- 
vinced of it; and | shall put up a fight to the 
last. That missing letter was from Aleck Har- 
mon—she was engaged to him. Could there 
have been jealousy between the two brothers ? 
Hardly; he is in India. I have a dogged belief 
in her innocence, and | have, too, my suspi- 
cions.” 

Wearied by the endless maze of thought, he 
took up a book of old law cases, and read on 
and on with deepening interest. Once he rose 
and locked the door against possible interrup- 
tion and walked up and down the room with 
nervous haste. A sudden idea had come like 
a revelation. 

The morning of the trial dawned clear and 
propitious. Excitement was intense. It was not 
often that the little town had its monotony 
broken by anything so thrilling as a murder 
case; every sensational development must be 
gloated upon to the utmost. Men and women 
thronged the sidewalk to see the black wagon 
from the jail unload its bit of wretched, terri- 


fied humanity. She looked very slight and 


child-like escorted by a tall police officer on 
either side, her golden hair glistened in the sun- 
shine and overshadowing her head. Every seat 
in the gallery of the court room was occupied 
to see how she walked to face her ordeal. 


Cameron, himself, watched Elsie with deep 
anxiety when she was led into the crowded 
court. Her frightened eyes were fixed in awful 
fascination upon the judge, the jury,— those 
stern upholders of the law which she had violat- 
ed—so many strong men arrayed against one 
feeble woman. It would require so little to 
crush her out of existence! 

Her defender stirred and cleared his throat. 
It succeeded in attracting the unhappy girl's 
atestion; and he smiled encouragement to her. 
In all that vast assembly drawn together by 
duty or curiosity, the young lawyer alone sought 
to make her feel that she had a friend. 


She pleaded, “Not guilty,” in a voice that 
trembled in spite of all her efforts to appear 
calm; and the dreary formula of legal investi- 
gation commenced. The testimony which had 
formerly been adduced at the coroner's inquest 
within half an hour, was now dragged slowly 
along throughout the space of a whole day. 
Witnesses were examined and cross examined; 
every petty detail of the tragedy was given an 
exaggerated importance; the exact location of 
each one of the boarders when the noise, the 
screams and the shot were heard had to be 
succintly ascertained. The pistol was brought 
in and passed from one learned pair of hands 
to another for inspection. No doubt remained 
that it had been fired. More than once the piti- 
ful object of all this circumlocution was in a 
half-fainting condition under the harrowing ef- 
fects of the endless repetitions. 

And so the first day of the trial came to an 
end, and nothing had been accomplished. The 
second and the third were as tantalizingly fruit- 
less of results. Some of the spectators, who 
had attended in hopes of sensational scenes. 
yawned and went awav. Yet, under the tedious 
steady probing process a mass of circumstan- 
tial evidence began to bank up against the ac- 
cused. 

Only once did Elsie change the death-like 
stillness of her demeanor. Mrs. Mack had taken 
the stand, and was relating in her bland tones 
how she herself, being in the dining room, had 
heard Elsie conversing with Leonard Harmon 
in the parlor; how she had glanced in an op- 
posite mirror, and seen them reflected, engaged 
in what she described as “a playful romp”; 
how she had been horrified by the pistol shot, 
had rushed to the rescue, and snatched the 
weapon from the wicked girl’s hand, throwing 
her to the floor senseless. 

“It is not true,” shrieked the prisoner pas- 
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“she 


sionately, her pale face flushing scarlet, 
never touched me. I fainted.” 

The complacent widow only noticed this in- 
terruption by a pitying expression of contempt. 
aid proceeded to state that Miss Snow’s conduct 
was “very peculiar at times and secretive—" 
Then, hesitating, she tapped her own forehead 
as if to indicate that all was not right mentally 
as well as morally. 

Mr. Cameron rose and objected to the use of 
implications, demanding that the witness speak 
plainly; and Mrs. Mack withdrew her last re- 
mark. 

Several shop girls with whom Elsie had as- 
sociated, now gave testimony to the defendant's 
good character; yet, such is the gregarious ten- 
dency of human nature, their kind words were 
only luke warm for one under the cloud of 
public suspicion. Every action in the past was 
seen under the shadow of her present crimi- 
nality. In fact, the accused was so very re- 
ticent that she had formed no intimate friend- 
ships with any of her fellow clerks. 

When the prosecuting attorney began to sum 
up the case in its most heinous aspect as pre- 
meditated and treacherous, the miserable girl’s 
prostration became so great that the court was 
forced to take a recess. Cameron took advan- 
tage of its adjournment to talk with her earn- 
estly. 

‘Try to control yourself,” he urged gently, 
“do not, I beg of you, have the case post- 
noned on account of your illness.” 

In answer Elsie threw her arms above her 
head crying out, “I am guilty—I must be. You 
heard what he said—I must be guilty.” 

“Hush!”” commanded Cameron with tender 
firmness, concealing his own alarm. “Remember 
what I[ told you. My time has come, and | 
am going to prove your innocence.” 

But his hopes sank as he noted that her 
excited imagination was on the verge of hys- 
teria. Perhaps he could hypnotize her until 
the hour was ripe for his scheme. He would 
try. 

“Listen to me,” he said impressively. “‘You 
are innocent—innocent! You know it. I know 
it. Don’t pay any attention to what they say. 
It is all clap trap. Keep your eyes on me. 
I am going to clear you of every imputation of 
guilt. this day. Understand> You are inno- 
cent.” 

A smile came into her clouded eyes, intelli- 
gence glimmered back, and his fears for her 
sanity were quieted. He had galvanized her 
with his own determination to conquer. 
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When the court resumed its session he ob- 
served with satisfaction that her eyes were fixed 
obediently upon himself. Nor was she the only 
one who gave him undivided attention. Every 
person in the room turned eagerly towards the 
counsel for the defense when he rose to speak, 
for by one of those curious reversals of senti- 
ment, each one now was anxious to catch at 
any arguments which might mitigate the prison- 
er’s sentence. It was not withovt purpose thai 
little waves of sympathy for her youth and 
beauty had rippled through the room. 


These ripples broadened to the swell of emo- 
tionality when Cameron’s clear, full-toned voice 
broke the silence with persuasive eloquence. 

“I ask the patience of the court,” he said, 
“while I summarize the statements made by the 
witnesses for the defendant. Elsie Snow was 
left an orphan in early childhood. The matron 
of the institute in which she was nurtured has 
told you that she always found the little girl 
quiet, peaceable and docile. At the age of fif- 
teen she became self supporting. The young 
women employed in the same department store 
have testified that while Miss Snow was never 
very sociable she had an obliging disposition. 
As one of them expressively put it, ‘she minded 
her own business, but would go out of her 
way to do a kindness to a neighbor.’ This rec- 
ord of good character must be weighed in the 
balance against the purely circumstantial evi- 
dence of the case. Furthermore, her nervous 
timidity is such as to render her incapable of 
committing the crime. She kept an unloaded 
pistol in her bureau drawer; she never could 
have summoned the courage to pull the trigger 
in case of need. I know of a nervous woman 
who keeps a_ policemen’s whistle under her 
pillow at night, and she does not even know 
how to blow it. It acts as a kind of sedative and 
encouragement. like a talisman. The colored 
watchman of this building probably has a rab- 
bit’s foot in his pocket to ward off evil. Each 
of these acts is the helpless prayer of the weak 
for protection, superstition replacing the physi- 
cal power of self defense. Miss Snow has never 
swerved from her first statement that she saw, 
a face like a passing shadow at the window. In 
the early darkness of these winter evenings 
there might have been a nocturnal visitant, bent 
upon some sinister deed. Who knows? She 


called the attention of the deceased to what she 
had seen, but he laughed at her imaginary 
fears. No one else was in the parlor but them- 
selves; no one to prove the truth of her con- 
versation with Leonard Harmon prior to the 
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shooting,—no one except (and I say it impres- 
sively) —no one except the murdered man him- 


self.” 


As the young lawyer paused, several persons 
in the spell-bound audience stirred and cast 
cautious glances over their shoulders. 


“Your honer,” Cameron proceeded, “this 
seems to me a case so cruelly hard that even 
the dead might rise to clear this helpless, inno- 
cent child from the imputed criminality of such 
a deed, that it was impossible for her to have 
killed a friend in so treacherous a manner. 
Stranger things have been, mysterious interven- 
tions. Miracle is not confined to any century. 
The trial by God has often pointed the way to 
detecting the real criminal. It is alleged that 
the blood of the victim has flowed anew when 
the murderer's presence was felt by the yet un- 
buried corpse. The spirit of the outraged dead 
strives to speak in vindication.” 


While Cameron was speaking, the day which 
had begun cloudless, was overcast. It grew 
so dark, indeed, that the gas was lit and cast 
mysterious shadows about the corners of the 
room. A creepy, supernatural sensation, born 
of the speaker’s words diffused itself with irresis- 
tible force. The judge, himself, felt it; and, 
wishing to break its influence, he rose to inter- 
rupt the young lawyer with a reproof. 


“Mr. Cameron,” he said, “you are beside 
yourself. Your sympathy for the accused is 
causing you to forget the respect due to a court 
of justice. We do not live in the middle ages 
when appeals were made to a trial by God, or 
other superstitious rites. Miracles have ceased 
to eventuate. This is the twentieth century; 
and it is almost an insult to the intelligence 
of your audience to suggest such mummery.” 

For one brief instant the lawyer turned to- 
ward the doorway at his back. Then with 
graceful inflection in which, however, no pleas- 
antry mingled, he gravely resumed: 


“IT am not mad, your honer, although I al- 
lude to things not credited by this materialistic 
age—such as the possible resurrection of the 
dead. Still. I repeat it, the only witness quali- 
fed to speak in this case is the murdered man. 
himself. You cannot refuse to listen to his 
testimony if, in the name of the Eternal Judge. 
who wills that justice’ be done upon earth, [| 
call upon Leonard Harmon to appear before this 
court and answer—” 

He ceased, and solemnly pointed to the wit- 
ness box. All eyes, which had been riveted with 
intense interest upon himself and the judge dur- 


ing their short altercation, now followed the di- 
rection his finger indicated. 

A thrill of horror swept through every heart, 
for as if the grave had indeed yawned in re- 
sponse to the adjuration, a specter stood in their 
presence. Its face was ghastly white, its eyes 
mournful yet stern, never altered their fixed 
expression. One hand slightly raised pointed to 
its breast where the shirt was flooded with crim- 
son. More than one of the jurymen, who had 
known the deceased personally, shrank back 
from the proximity of this ghostly witness. More 
than one woman in the assembly showed symp- 
toms of fainting. But, if any body had had time 
to observe the prisoner, it would have been 
noted that her countenance was lit with sudden 
joy. The young lawyer alone stood calm and 
unmoved by the dreadful spectacle he had 
evoked. 

It was impossible that the tension of feeling 
prevalent could endure. The solemn hush 
throughout the court was broken by a solitary 
voice of anguish. 

“IT can bear it no longer. I confess the 


deed. 


It was the person who had acted the part of 
the chief accuser. She, who had boasted that it 
had been her hand which snatched the death- 
dealing weapon, who had shown no mercy for 
the culprit—she had come forward and fallen 
on her knees. 


“Mercy! take his eyes off of me! They have 
haunted me night after night, but this is worse. 
Leonard Harmon, I| took your life—I hated you 
for reasons best known to our two selves. That 
silly child is innocent; but you maddened me by 
your admiration for her baby face. I stole the 
pistol from her room. I tried to throw the 
blame upon her. You remember, you insured 
your life for my benefit. I could not touch 
that money, the price of blood. Oh, do not look 
at me so! Your eyes are awful. I confess 


the deed.” 


When the stir which succeeded the confession 
and removal of the real criminal had subsided. 
Mr. Cameron advanced and deliberately held 
out his hand to the specter. Facing the judge 
once more, he said: 


“Your honor, gentlemen of the jury, I ask 
the pardon of the court for the deception that 
has been practiced. Many who are here nre- 
sent were the friends of Aleck Harmon, twin 
brother of the murdered man, whose timely ar- 
rival brings to this innocent, orphan girl, un- 
justly imprisoned, not only the happiness of 
a restored lover, but freedom and life itself. The 
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likeness between the two brothers was striking 
in their boyhood. They were often mistaken 
one for the other, When Aleck Harmon, return- 
ing home suddenly from India, after five years 
of absence, first looked in at my office, last 
week, it gave me a shock. Not only was he 
the walking image of his brother—face, gesture, 
voice were identical. 

“His coming was almost miraculous—call it 
telenathy, if you will, for the idea had already 
occurred to me that the remarkable likeness 
between the two men might be turned to some 
account. I told him my plan. No one had met 


or recognized him on his way from the sta- 
tion to my office. I kept him concealed, and 
coached him to do this bit of solemn acting. 
“Your honor, the scheme was not entirely 
original with me, I must admit. In my study 
of old law records I had read of a case where 
a similar expedient had once been resorted to, 
in Spain, to bring the real culprit to confession. 
I had my suspicions—almost intuitive ones they 
were; but I risked trying the efficacy of this 
singular test; since conscience is the same in 
every clime; not only in the old world, but in 
the new; not only in Spain, but in America.” 
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THE SPIDER WEB 
By Ellen V. Talbot 


Through the long night 
The builder builded and the structure grew; 
With skillful art from spray to spray he drew 
His slender thread, while hidden from the sight, 
And on an ancient pattern builded there 

His castle in the air. 


And still he thought : 
Of the new home and what should be therein, 
Of the dear friends that he would shortly win. 
To dwell there, and of all that should be brought 
Of beauty, to make delicate and fair 

His castle in the air. 


When the morn rose 
His work was done; woven from stem to stem, 
Lighted by chandelier of pearl and gem. 
And shimmering with a thousand rainbow glows; 
His castle in the air. 


When a spring breeze 
Passed by, and brushed them rudely to the ground, 
- Just as his foot had reached the topmost round, 
Snatched off his web from the syringa trees, 
And left the builder seeking everywhere 
His castle in the air. 


| 


Silvertip 


By ARTHUR REAL 


OU give Naylor that note, Maxfield,” or- 
‘Yee Cutts, “and don’t forget. We 
ought to have a hangin’ round here soon, 
if he makes good on his promise.” 
~ Maxfield placed the note against the mirror 
back of the bar. 

“All right, Cutts, I'll see he gets it,” he re- 
plied. 

As Cutts tossed off his drink a man entered, 
at sight of whom Cutts stiffened, and his hand 
twitched downward slightly. But he didn’t 
draw. The other man’s reputation deterred 
him. 

“Hello, Max,” greeted the newcomer; “busi- 
ness good 

“It sure is, ‘Silvertip,’”” replied Maxfield, the 
owner of the Last Chance Palace of Pleasure. 
“Anything new in the rustlin’ line?” 


“Nothin” at all,” responded “‘Silvertip,” rue- 
fully. ‘Hello, Cutts, going to Black Canyon ? 
Tell the boys the Association’s after them cattle 
rustlers, and they promise ‘em a rope overia 
limb if they catch ’em. You lost any lately?” 

“Two,” replied Cutts, shortly. “I'll tell “em,” 
and he sauntered from the Palace nonchalently. 
When he reached the street, however, he ran 
to his horse and galloped off at breakneck 
speed. 

“Silvertip” Lamb, Sheriff of Humboldt Coun- 
ty, was a man of thirty years of age, six feet 
tal! and broad in proportion. He was slow and 
quiet until he went into action; then the name 


“Silvertip” fitted mnght. 


“Never draw unless you draw a shootin’,” 
was his motto, and as he always drew ahead 
of the other fellow on an even break, he had 
so far alweys brought his man in, some alive 
and several dead. 


“Say, Silvertip,”” said Maxfheld. “You go- 


in’ to let the Association lynch them rustlers 
if they get “em?” 


“There isn’t goin’ to be any lynchin’ in this 
county, renlied Lamb. “If they ketch any. 
they’ve got to bring ‘em in to be hung legal.” 
I'll see you later; s’-long,” and he walked out 


and rode away. 
% 


Annie Neal’s little ranch was two miles west 
of Humboldt. She ran the ranch with the as- 
sistance of Winep, an Indian who was devoted 
to her. Adjoining her place was the small place 


of Runt Fogarty, a mean little rascal who was 
not above branding stray calves without trying 
to find the mothers. 

Winep was in Annie’s yard chopping wood 
when Annie came out of the house and spoke 
to him. 

““How’s your foot today, Chief>”’ she asked. 

“Yes'um,” answered Winep; “him sore, but 
me can work. That Cutts be sorry he kick me, 
an’ make my axe slip. Maybe he lose foot 
someday, close to ears.” 

“Don’t start anything, Chief,” advised An- 
nie. “That Black Canyon Cutts is one bad man, 
and he’s got Fogarty to do his dirty work. Here 
they come now, a foggin’ it up from Humboldt. 
You better hide out and avoid any trouble.” 

Winep faded away into the stable, and An- 
nie stepped into the house.- The two riders 
turned into Fogarty’s place, and dismounted at 
the stable. 

“Is it in there>’’ asked Cutts, in a low voice. 

“It sure is,” answered Fogarty, “come in- 
side,” and he led the way into the stable. On 
the wall hung several cowhides, branded with 
Fogarty’s own brand—Z (Bar Z). He rum- 
maged under a nile of straw and pulled out a 
bundle in a gunny sack, which he opened and 
took out a fresh cowhide which bore the brand 
ae O Bar). Cutts clapped him on the 

ack. 


“Good boy,” he praised; “we'll plant it in 
‘Silvertip’s’ barn. He’s gone down to the river. 
I bet old Naylor will pull the rope himself when 
he thinks that fresh sheriff’s rustlin’ his cows. 
Then I'll grab my girl and get out of the 
county.” 


Once more Cutts slapped Fogarty heartily on 
his back, in token of his great admiration, then 
the two withdrew, Cutts carrying the sack con- 
taining the —O— cowhide. A dark head rose 
cautiously behind the pile of straw, and Winep 
crawled out through a rear window. He re- 
turned to Annie’s house, and told her of the 
plot against “Silvertip.”” She listened with 
alarm to Winep’s story. In her heart she 
hated Cutts, and she believed he was a rustler, 
but he had covered his tracks so well that no 
evidence had ever been found against him. 
As she meditated Cutts rode past, with the sack 
tied to his saddle. He waved to her, and she 
smiled as she returned the greeting. When he 


was out of sight, she saddled her pony, and 
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rode to Humboldt. Winep caught a pony and 
rode away in the opposite direction. 

Naylor, owner of the Bar O Bar Ranch, 
stopped at Maxfield’s place as he rode past on 
his way to the Sheriff’s office. Maxfield handed 
him the note left by Cutts, which Naylor read 
slowly, then he passed it to Morgan, his fore- 
man. Morgan glanced over the note, a frown 
puckering his forehead: 

“If you want to know where the cows is, look 
in Lamsey’s barn. He’s a sweet sheriff, he is. 
A friend.” 

“That’s all slush, John G.,” said Morgan, 
disgustedly; “someone’s tryin’ to ride you.” 

Naylor shook his head. 

“Don’t look reasonable. Still, we pass ‘Sil- 
vertip’s’ place, and we may as well look in. It 
don’t do no harm.” 

Morgan shrugged his shoulders. As _ they 
mounted their horses, Annie Neal rode up and 
dismounted. 


“Mornin’, Annie,” called Naylor; “how’s 
everythin’ over to your place >” 
“All right, John G.,” she replied. “‘I lost 


a cow the other day, but I found the hide where 
they'd tried to run a brand, but couldn’t.” 

“We're goin’ to stop this rustlin’, Annie, if 
we have to hang someone. I’ve lost eighty 
head in the past thirty days, and I’m only one. 
So-long, come over to see us when you can,” 
and he rode on with Morgan. 

Annie stopped at the Sheriff’s office, only to 
learn that Lamb had gone after a_horsethief 
down on the river, and was not expected back 
before noon. She re-mounted and galloped out 
to Lamb’s ranch. 

As she approached the ranchhouse, she was 
astonished to see Naylor and Morgan come from 
the barn with a bulky bundle. As she watched, 
they took a cowhide out of the gunny sack, and 
spread it on the ground. After examining it 
carefully, they replaced it and returned the 
bundle to the barn. Annie concealed herself 
in a thicket to await their departure. As they 
rode past her place of concealment, she heard 
Naylor say: 

“You were right, Morgan. It looks like an 
attempted frame-up. That hide belongs to 
Lamb, and never had no other brand yet. 
Wonder who’s trying to commit suicide by 
fooling with ‘Silvertip’ Lamb >” 

Annie mounted again as soon as the men 
were out of sight, and rode home. 

As Naylor and Morgan cantered towards 
their own ranch, they met Winep limving along 
the road, leading his horse. 


MONTHLY 


“How, Chief,” greeted Naylor; “where you 
goin 

“Annie Neal’s. 
Winep. 

“Seen any strange branded cattle with ‘Bar 
O Bar’ hides on ’em>?” asked Morgan. 

“Seen ‘Bar O Bar’ hide in stable,” replied 
Winep. 

“Where?” asked Naylor and Morgan in 
chorus. 

“Over that way,” answered Winep, waving 
his hand to include the entire west. In sack. 
Under heap barley straw. You catchum?” 

“All right, Chief, I guess I catchum,” re- 
plied Taylor, thoughtfully, as Winep mounted 
and rode away. “Ihat Indian’s a cute one. 
He don’t accuse no one, only says he found a 
hide branded ‘Bar O Bar’ in somebody’s stable 
west of here under a big pile of barley straw. 
Now, there’s only one man raises barley in this 
county. Let’s go over and ‘catchum.’”” Ana 
they rode westward. 

Cutts returned to Humboldt that afternoon, 
and gathered together half a dozen cowmen. 

“Boys, I’ve found out who’s rustling our 
cows,” he said, and if you'll foller me, I'll show 
you the hides hangin’ in his barn.” 

“You show us any hides that shouldn’t be in 
such a barn, and we'll soon make said narty 
hard to catch, that owns it,” promised Bill Bor- 
land, grimly. “Come on, boys, we'll see what 
Cutts has found.” 

Cutts led the six men to “Silvertips” ranch. 
where all dismounted and entered the barn; 
Cutts proceeded to produce his evidence. He 
dug around in a pile of hay for some minutes. 
and then the sweat began to stand in beads on 
his forehead. The cowboys watched him curi- 


ously. 
“What's the matter, Cutts2”’ asked Borland. 


“Can’t you find the hides >” 

“They're here somewhere,” answered Cutts. 
tremulously, “I seen a ‘Bar o Bar’ and a ‘Bar 
Z’ in this very place not two hours past.” 

“Maybe he got suspicious and took ‘em 
away. 

“No, he’s not been here, and anyways, he 
didn’t know—” Cutts stopped short. There 
was a rustle of surprise amongst the cowboys. 
Then an interruption occurred. 

“He’s here now,” said a voice, and “Silver- 
tip” entered, both guns drawn. ‘“What’s the 
meaning of this? What are you boys after in 
my barn >” | 

“This hombre says he seen some ‘Bar o Bar’ 
hides here, fresh ones, too. We don’t say who 


Me work there,” responded 
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put ‘em here, but ther’s been too much rustlin’ 
goin’ on in Humboldt, an’ we’re goin’ to find 
out who done it.”’ 

“All right, boys, if that’s all, go ahead. 
You're welcome,” replied the sheriff, as he re- 
turned his guns to their holsters and sat on 
a feed box to watch them. Cutts started. 

“I remember, boys. They’re in that feed 
box. Open it up, boys,” he suggested. 

“No, you ain’t a goin’ to pry into my feed- 
box,” asserted “‘Silvertip”; “there’s nothin’ in- 
terestin’ you there.” 

“Are you goin’ to let him get away with it 
just because he’s a sheriff >’’ sneered Cutts. 

Borland jerked out his six-shooter. - 

“You've got to show us, ‘Silvertip.””” he said, 
“if you’re innocent let us see what’s in that box, 
and if you’re guilty, your buckin ain’t a goin’ 
to help you none. Get off that box.” 

“Silvertip” hesitated a moment, but the odds 
were against him. He got off the feedbox, and 
Cutts threw open the lid. He shouted in 


triumph, and drew out a bulky bundle in a . 


gunny sack. The men gathered and Borland 
removed “‘Silvertip’s” two guns. 

“Sorry, Lamb,” he said, “but you shouldn't 
have did 

“Why not? There’s no disgrace in it,” said 
Lamb. ‘“‘What’s the use you makin’ all this fuss 
over a suit of clothes >” 

“Aw, a suit of clothes,” sneered Cutts, de- 
risively. “Yes, off a cow, and branded ‘Bar 
o Bar.’ I'll bet.” 

“Open her up, Cutts,” commanded Borland, 
impatiently, “we can’t fool around all day. It'll 
be too dark to shoot soon.” 

Cutts opened the sack, and dumped its con- 
tents on the floor. It was a full dress suit. The 
cowboys stared incredulously a moment, then 
roared with laughter, while “Silvertip” blushed 
and fidgeted. Borland thrust his gun into its 
holster, and handed “Silvertip” his two guns. 

“*Silvertip,’ you'll excuse us? But you ought 
to be lynched anyway, for having a thing like 
that around the place.” 

A. fellow has to dress up some to get married, 
don’t he >” defended “Silvertip.” 

“Married shouted the boys, “when was you 
married >” 

“T ain’t married yet, but I’m goin’ to be,” 
replied ‘‘Silvertip,”” much embarrassed. 
the unfortunate bein’>”’ asked Bor- 
and. 


“T ain’t asked her yet,” replied “Silvertip,” 
hanging his head. 
There was a roar of laughter, amidst which 


Cutts saw his opportunity to sneak away. But 
as he reached the door, Naylor and Morgan 
stepned inside and took him by either arm. Mor- 
gan had a sack in one hand at which Cutts 
gazed with astonishment, mixed with fear. 

“Don’t rush off, Cutts,” said Naylor. “What 
has ‘Silvertip’ got to say, boys >” he continued. 

“He says he’s going to be married,” replied 
a chorus. 

‘| mean about the hides.” 

“There isn’t any hides, John D,” replied Bor- 
land. “Cutts was lyin’.” 

“No, he wasn’t lyin’, only he’d described the 
wrong barn. The hides was in a barn, but 
they was hid under a pile o’ barley straw,” 
explained Naylor, and he emptied the sack 
onto the barn floor. The boys eagerly examined 
the brands, “Bar O Bar” and “Bar Z.” Cutts 
looked wildly around for some avenue of es- 
cape. ‘“‘Silvertip’’ took in the situation at a 
glance. He drew his guns. 

“Hands up, everybody,” he called. “You, 
too, Cutts; | mean business, boys, so up they 
go. 

When all hands were properly elevated, he 
snapped a pair of handcuffs on Cutts, and al- 
lowed him to drop his hands in, front of him. 

“| appoint you men deputies of the County 
of Humboldt, and ycu all agree to uphold the 
laws of the State of Nevada, so help you God. 
Say yes, quick.” 

“Yes.”” thundered the hearty chorus. “Can 
we drop our hands, now we're all in the same 
boat >?” 


“Sure,” said “Silvertip,” as he replaced his 
guns in the holsters. “Now you can all go 
home, and I'll take Cutts down to the jail.” 
And they trooped outside. Before they could 
mount, Annie Neal and Winep rode in hastily. 
Annie dismounted. | 


“It’s all a mistake, boys,” she said. “Fogarty 
bought a cow from Naylor and killed it for 
beef without changing the brand. Then Cutts 
come along and bribed Fogarty to put the hide 
in ‘Silvertip’s’ barn. Winep heard the plot, and 
took the hides over to Cutts’ barn and planted 
them there. So after all nobody’s going to 
jail, although “Black Canyon” Cutts ought to, 
he’s so mean.” 


“Silvertip” unlocked the handcuffs and set 
Cutts at liberty. Cutts slunk over to his horse 
and mounted hurriedly, pursued by a burst of 
laughter that hurt him worse than being 
lynched. 

“Annie,” Silvertip’s goin’ to get married,” 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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NOTE 


EDITOR’S 


BOOK 


The late Orlow Black, who, during his suc- 
cessful career as Journalist and “all round” 
newspaper man, was at one time editor of the 
Overland. 

The following sketch of Mr. Black’s work and 
his characteristic traits is furnished us by one 
of his old friends and associates, Sarah William- 
son: 

“Orin” Black, as he was always known in the 
newspaper offices, came to San Francisco shortly 
after the “Examiner” came into W. R: Hearst’s 
hands. Black was a brilliant writer. At that 
time, however, it was not the custom for press 
writers to sign their stuff, only the printers who 
set it and the editors who looked it over know- 
ing the writer’s identity. After the 1906 fire, 
Black was in charge of the Sunday supplement 
and feature editions of the Bulletin, when the 
ofices were down at Sansome and Lombard 
streets. He always did a lot of work himself, 
in the way of writing, even when his job was 
that of editor only. He didn’t care, at any time 
in his career, for glory. He liked to do the 
work. When any glory was going around he as 
often as not passed it on to one of the youngst- 
ers just starting in. He was one of the most 
human of men, and had a cordial, sympathetic 
way about him that made him popular at once 
with his chiefs and his subordinates. He was 
reserved, too, but there was nothing freezing or 
“stand-ofhsh” about him. A small, slight figure, 
he did not appear strong, but he could stand any 
amount of work, protracted sessions of it. He 
put wonderful energy into everything. Noth- 


ing he did was ever flat. And he always insisted 
in having his facts facts. If no one else could 


get the stuff at first hand, he would go out and 
get it himself. 

He went after human interest stories. Rode 
on a hoboe’s train and talked with the men 
themselves. “Followed the sun” with the fruit 
and hon pickers. Delved into the heart of the 
reason for a strike. Then he had pedigrees and 
history and prominent people at his finger-tips. 
His knowledge was universal. If ever the word 
“all round writer” fitted any San Francisco 
newspaper worker it fitted Orlow Black. 

Changing the pronoun to the masculine 
gender these lines might well be applied to him: 


“She doeth little kindnesses 
Which most leave undone, or despise.” 
He was the most encouraging editor to work 
for. The writer knows from experience, having 
worked with, and for him, in various local of- 
hces. And he was thoughtful in other ways. 
Working on a weekly, when on Wednesday 
nights the staff had to stay along until the wee 
sma’ hours, Black would not let the girls find 
their way to the last car alone. He would put 
on his hat and coat and see them safely to their 
car. [hose were the days when San Francisco 
was a rather safe place for women to go about 
in the night, too; but this editor wouldn’t take 
chances for his girl assistants. 


He had splendid mental gifts. Only a few 
of those in his office ever knew that he could 
write fiction. But he had a rare talent at short 
stories. He did not care enough about fame 
or fortune to go in for magazine work, and so 
the stories he wrote are practically buried in the 
files of San Francisco papers. I remember one 
especially strong and dramatic story, about a 


| 
| 
| 
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Salvation Army officer. He did not sign it—just 
let it go with the other unsigned fiction in the 
Town Lalk, for which he was then writing. An- 
other about a little artificial rose maker was 
a perfect gem of a short story. A novel twist to 
a plot not so new. He would come into the of- 
fice obsessed with an idea for a story and sit 
down to the desk, reeling it off, and in an hour 
or so would turn out the finished product. He 
wrote a beautiful hand, clear as print, and the 
linotypist would as soon set it, he said, as typed 
manuscript. 

With Black gone, there are only a few left 
of the California newspaper writers, who worked 
here in the eighties. He was a contemporary of 
“Jack” Bonnet, who passed away last year. 
Bonnet and Black were great friends and when- 
ever the Town Talk editor had to be absent from 
his desk Black substituted for him. The latter 
was editing the Overland Monthly when stricken 
with the illness from which he never recovered. 


Ina Coolbrith, who with Harte, Miller, Stod- 
dard and others placed California on the literary 
map, has returned from New York after an ab- 
sence of a year and is again living in San Fran- 
cisco. While she finds the literary atmosphere 
of the East conducive to creative effort, the 
heat of the summers there is not so inspira- 
tional, consequently she expects to remain on 
the western seaboard until October or Novem- 


ber. 


Miss Coolbrith’s pen has not been idle during 
her prolonged stay in New York. In fact a new 
volume of poems bearing her name may be ex- 
pected in the not far distant future which proves 
that the Muse abides even in the turmoil and 
trafhe of the Great Metropolis. Then, too, her 
health is better in the land of the “four seas- 
ons.’ However, it is gratifying for her many 
friends to know that she has not entirely for- 
saken the city of her heart's delight, but will 
spend her summers here, at least. Other Calli- 
fornia authors and poets who have drifted East 
visit us only at long intervals 


Sneaking of those whose names are indenti- 
hed with western literature, having won their 
laurels while residents of California, yet who 
come back to the “old home” at intervals of 
five or ten years, one is reminded of Edwin 
Markham. Following the great success of “The 
Man With a Hoe” this son of Song yielded to 
the lure of the commercial east and has kept 
altogether too close to the gates of New York 
to please his California friends. They see too 


little of him. Last month, after an absence of 
five years, he paid a “flying visit” to the Coast. 
His stay here was limited to a week and he was 
busy day and mght. 

The famous man usually pays for his fame. 
To he lionized is a physical strain and how Mr. 
Markham, who is nearing the allotted “three 
score and ten,” can fill one lecture engagement 
after another and become the center of attrac- 
tion at social affairs and receptions between 
times, yet apparently maintaining a youthful 
zest and enthusiasm throughout the ordeal, 
causes many younger men to wonder how he 
does it. Mr. Markham has discovered the 
secret. With Dr. Holmes he knows the joy of 
living and the buoyant spirit of youth when 
“seventy years young.” 

But poets never grow old. Their interest in 
humanity and in the affairs of the world never 
flags. Each day reveals a new miracle. They 
walk in God’s house of Wonders. To the poet 
there is always something new to color and 
glorify this mysterious thing we call Life. 


A complete edition of Mr. Markham’s poems 
is to be published next year. The volume is to 
contain a portrait of the poet from the painting 
by Lola Hall Coggins of Berkeley. Not all 
portrait painters live in New York. Some of 
exceptional ability are to be found hereabouts. 
Mrs. Coggins is one of them. 


It has remained for a Californian, Mr. Will 
Irwin, to write the most impressive and logical 
argument against the “great destroyer of civil- 
ization” that has yet appeared. The title of his 
book is “The Next War: An Appeal to Common 
Sense.” Of course it is an almost hopeless task 
to bring people to a common sense view of 
things, but Mr. Irwin’s volume should, at least, 
awaken in many a sense of the danger which 
threatens the world from the competition in 
armament and the new devices for destroying 
life. He shows that in the next great war cities 
will be blotted out, men, women and children 
will die by thousands from deadly gases and our 
so-called civilization be swept away. Ten mil- 
lion soldiers died in the last war. But in the 
next the dead will not be confined to the fight- 
ing ranks. Extermination of peoples by every 
possible means will prevail whether by fire and 
steel, poison gas or disease germs. 


Says General Swinton, as quoted by the 
author: “We have X-rays, we have light rays, 
we have heat rays. We may not be so very 
far from the development of some kinds of 


Bitter-Sweet 


By RALPH DYER 


Jacobson, in his thin, wheedling voice. 
“For a fiddle that is too much yet. But 
you are my friend. To you I pay a little more. 
Well, Herr Baum, it is a bargain—yes >?” 

“Hein! You are like all the others,” Old 
Ludwig complained, bitterly. “My violin is 
priceless. Priceless, do you not understand >?” 
He looked down at it and an old, half forgotten 
tenderness crept back into his grey eyes. “All 
through the night I could not sleep, thinking 
how soon I must part with it. But times are 
hard. Engagements are scarce. My wife and 
I will starve unless His slender, artistic 
fingers were suddenly flung out in a gesture of 
hopelessness. Papa Jacobson nodded sympa- 
thetically, after the manner of pawnbrokers 
with an eye for business. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, his eyes already upon 
another customer; “times are hard—so | make 
for you a special price. Come, decide!” 

“T will wait—until tomorrow,” Old Ludwig 
muttered, closing the cover of his violin case 
and carefully tucking the bulky object under 
the folds of his long, black cloak. “There will, 
perhaps, be news before then.” 

Leaving the shop, he started homeward, foot- 
ing his way cautiously across the icy pave- 
ments. At the first open corner a heavy wind 
nearly caused him to lose his balance and his 


WENTY dollars is my price,” said Papa 


heart pounded furiously at the thought of the 
orecious violin under his cloak. His arm 
tightened about it protectingly. 

For twenty years, ever since that glorious 
day in Munich, when his brothers of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra had presented their. leader 
with this token of their love and esteem, the 
violin had been the one big thing in his life. 
Each year he devoted his best hours to it, 
nursing, scolding, cajoling it, all with the pa- 


tience that is born of love and genius. Under 


his supple fingers the responsive strings of the 
instrument revealed new beauties in the works 
of the composers—of even the great Mozart 
himself. Had not the Kaiser insisted that Baum 
was the only man to play the former's 
“Jupiter”? And had not he, Ludwig Baum, 
given a command” performance that was the 
talk of musical Germany? 


Glowing with the memory of this and many 
other triumphs, the old musician was scarcely 
conscious of his direction. As was always the 
case when this absent mood was upon him, he 
trusted instinct to lead him in the right path. 
In the present instance it lead him to a mean 
little street whose twin rows of shabby, red 
brick lodging houses gave it a certain, belated 
air of respectability. At one time the place 
had been known as the “residential quarter” 


(Continued on page 71) 


lethal ray which will shrivel up or paralyze 
human beings. The final form of human strife, 
as I regard it, is germ warfare.” 

Think of it! Can the mind of man picture 
anything more terrible? International disarm- 
ament is the most vital question before the 
world today and Mr. Irwin’s book should be read 
by every citizen of this country that the con- 
science of the people may not be dulled by 
thoughts of national glory builded on military 
strength. Germany had this dream and ruin 


and desolation followed. Let us build for World 


Peace. 


Mr. Irwin’s book is published by E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York. 


Mr. Percy Walton Whitaker, whose story 
“The Lost Owners” appears in this number of 
the Overland, is the brother of the late Herman 


Whitaker, author of “The Planter” and other 
novels. 

Mr. Percy Whitaker has written a number of 
clever short stories which have appeared in east- 
ern publications. He is a resident of this state. 


A book of timely interest and one which 
should prove particularly enlightening to mem- 
bers of labor unions is Marshall Old’s “The 
High Cost of Strikes.”” The author presents 
statistics sufficient to convince any sane person 
that organized labor can be very tyrannical and 
unfair when it sets out to be and very detri- 
mental to the progress of the community. Mr. 
Olds is an advocate of the Open Shop which is, 
at least, American in principle in that it stands 
for a fair deal all around and permits a worker 
some liberty of action, which the Closed Shop 
denies him. The book is published by the Put- 


nam’s New York. 
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SILVERTIP 


(Continued from Page 61.) 
shouted old “Windy” Smith. “Here’s his car- 
nival outfit? All he needs is the gal. Know 
any female gal who'll have a nice sheriff, war- 
ranted not to bite, or pitch under the spurs?” 

“Yes, I do, Mr. ‘Windy’ Smith,” retorted 
Annie, “but I’m not going to tell you who she 
is. 

The boys looked at her, and then at “Silver- 
top.” Then all hands marched away and left 
them alone. “Silvertip” took her hand. 

“Tell me, Annie darling,” he whispered, 
boldly. 

“It’s the girl who loves you, Mr. ‘Silvertip’ 
Lamb,” replied Annie Neal. 


THE LAZIEST MAN IN THE SETTLEMENT 
(Continued “rom Page 26) 


that clung to mighty, far-reaching limbs. Once 
he heard a loud crash, and, peering through 
the tangled undergrowth in the direction from 
whence it came, caught a glimpse of black, 
shaggy fur a few feet distant. He waited to 
see no more, but plunged ahead with increased 
rapidity, the thoughts of a former experience 
with Bruin adding speed to his momentum. 
High over the crests of bleak ridges, the trail 
led him, from which he could see the shining 
river creeping noiselessly below or thundering 
madly against opposing boulders. Now he fol- 
lowed a winding course along shelving walls of 
rock made smooth in ages past by the feet of 
hurrying red-men, now carefully walking the 
slender, swaying trees thrown across the moun- 
tain streams that mingle their crystal waters 
with those of the sombre Queets, then threading 
the bushy, boggy lowlands where the poisonous 
“devil club” stands forever armed with its pro- 
jecting spears. 

The sun had sunk in the west, his last golden 
arrow had pierced the great, slow-breathing 
forest, a lone frog blew a_bugle-note from 
among the rustling reeds by the river’s marge, 
a night-hawk circling in the deep, upper blue 
plunged earthward with a sullen cry, and the 
grand, old peaks of the towering Olympics— 
veritable kings in purple, robes—looked down 
upon a darkening landscape, as Hiram, tremb- 
ling from his toilsome journey, neared the dingy 
home of Pete Sampson. As he approached the 
house, unearthly moans, shrieks and _ howls, 
mingled with the din of rattling tin pans and 
beating “tomtoms” assailed his ears. Instinc- 
tively he knew what was going on inside. 
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“Them blamed fools is a-doctorin’,” he said, 
entering the doorway. 

Seated upon the ground in a semicircle were 
the ‘relatives and friends of the afflicted child, 
all wild with excitement as they swayed to and 
fro, wailing like demons, tearing their hair, 
beating their breasts, and rooting like swine the 
hard-beaten earth, sincerely believing that by 
such weird demonstrations they would drive 
away the evil spirit hovering around the injured 
one. So engrossed were they in these strange 
proceedings, that Hiram’s arrival was appar- 
ently unobserved by them. Advancing into 
their very midst, he shouted: “Shut up yer in- 
fernal yawps!”’ at which they lapsed into si- 
lence as deep as their wails were loud. One 
of the swarthy group, the medicine-man, not 
wishing to be quieted, glared at him savagely, 
occasionally giving utterance to a series of gut- 
teral ejaculations. 

Mr. Green glanced about him. The rows of 
dried salmon hanging above his head, the fire- 
light flickering on the mother as she moaned 
over her suffering child, the bright flames fling- 
ing a golden glow over emaciated, blear-eyed 
creatures who clutched with lean, hooked fingers 
the red blankets enwrapping them, the tangled 
manes of black hair half concealing dark, evil 
faces, the small, glittering eyes peering at him 
from beneath scowling brows, and the surround- 
ing gloom formed a picture wild and fascinating. 

Hiram quickly made his way to the rude 
bunk in the corner, over which the blazing 
pitchwood cast a tremulous light, and tenderly 
looked upon the little form lying there. 

“Here’s a apple fer ye, baby,”’ he said, husk- 
ily, putting in her hand the diminutive Rambo 
for which he had labored so hard. A glow of 
childish gratitude shone in the marvelous, up- 
turned eyes. She tried to raise it to her mouth, 
but her strength was too far gone, so contented 
herself with cuddling it against her chubby 
neck; then her eyelids drooped wearily. 

“Thank God, I wuzn’t too late,” murmured 
Mr. Green, bending over her. She smiled at 
him faintly. Thus nestling the apple between 
her brown, dimpled hands, she sank into a deep 
sleep, from which Hiram knew she would never 
waken; and as he dashed a hot tear from his 
cheek and walked out into the glorious twilight, 
the stars came flocking out to see him, and the 
moon showed a sympathetic face from the crest 
of a lonely ridge. 

“Hiram, hain’t ye "feered ye’ll lame yerself 
‘n’ hurt yer constitution, a-luggin’ ’n’ liftin’ all 
the time?” asked Mrs. Green, looking admir- 
ingly at her husband as he threw a good-sized 
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log on a burning heap of mbbish; “ye hain’t 
stopped fer a week.” 

“Waal, the truth air, Sally, | hain’t goin’ ter 
hev no more kerlections tuk up fer me,” he re- 
plied, wiping his sweaty face with the back of 
a grimy hand. 

“Somethin’s changed ye mightily, Hiram,” 
she said. 

But Mr. Green was too much absorbed in his 
work to make reply; and after watching him a 
moment in silence, she slowly walked to the 
cabin, saying: 

“T ‘low somethin’ queer come over him the 
night he wuz out so late; he hain’t bin th’ same 
man sence.” 
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ingly about, and MacKinnon stepped forward, 
curiously hesitant all at once. 

“You here, Grace >” he said wonderingly, half 
unbelievingly yet. 

Then she saw him, and came quickly forward, 
with a glad little cry, and the man in khaki, 
remembering the own little cry which he had 
heard but an hour before, walked from the 
room, and, though it was public, closed the 
door in the face of one who would have en- 
tered. 

“The wind brought me,” she explained, reach- 
ing up to softly touch his face where it now 
glowed red, after the white. “All during the 
summer it kept blowing, softly, beckoning me, 
urging me to come. I held back from its 
pleadings, but as the autumn days came, it grew 
more insistent. Then came the storms, driving 
Westward, pointing the way. And I could hold 
back no longer. I followed the East wind West 
—to you.” 

“And it has swept away the bitterness,” said 
MacKinnon slowly. “Yet I consider it my en- 
emy—back there twenty miles. But—it has 
always been my friend. It has brought me 
you. It pointed me to the Land of Promise— 
and it has fulfilled the Promise.” 


THE PRINCESS AND THE PAUPER 
(Continued from Page 37) 

Poor Kim Kee! 

He was summoned into court and sentenced 
to do penace at the kang. 

Each day he was led out into the streets, his 
legs shackled, and his shoulders bore the heavy, 
teakwood board which bit cruelly into his flesh. 
And on the board were the hieroglyphs that 
advertised the nature of his offence. 
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Many the urchin that stunned him with a 
rock, spat at him, and cast evil words at him. 

“Fool! Snail!” they mocked and jeered. 
“A coolie would keep company with a princess. 
And the princess is also obsessed with a crazi- 
ness.” 

But Kim Kee paid small attention to their 
jibes and thrusts; his mind was filled with 
anxious thoughts of his betrothed. Had she 
survived? Was she well? Why had she not 
sought him out ? 


Suddenly a stillness smote the street. People 
conversed in awed, gutteral whispers, and 
passed ominous looks about. What meant it? 
Then a tremor rippled the throng. The motley 
crowd scurried about, and into the dark door- 
ways, as though some leprous beast pursued 
them. 

“Unclean! Unclean!” they cried. 

Who was unclean? 

The Princess Li Moon was unclean. 

She was sightless! 


Superstition reigned highest. It was beyond 
the conception of the simple minds of the popu- 
lace that a princess could suffer with such an 
affliction. They believed that some great 
calamity would descend upon them if they were 
touched by her. 


Down the alley-street she came, clad in robes 
of mourning, her arms extended before her, 


jostled about like a bit of driftwood in turbulent 


waters. 


Rage rose within Kim Kee and he wept in 
tender pity at her plight. He called out in 
anger to the crowd who followed at her heels. 

“Cease, dogs of the canal!” he stormed. 
“Oh, but were I free, that I might slay the gang 
of you.” 


Though her sight had departed she found her 
way to his side. She cried out aloud at his 
condition and clung to his neck, smothering him 
with tremulous affection. 


“Set him free,” urged the mongrel crowd, 
“so that we may banish the twain of them from 
the clean shores of China.” 


And they were set free. They were put 
aboard of a huge, bat-winged junk, the sails 
were set, and they were put off from the shores. 


‘“Vipers!’’ laughed Kim Kee, to the fair one 
who lay in his arms at the junk’s prow. “Had 
they but looked they would have seen that your 
sight had vanished but for a short space. The 
sands of the desert were cruel to have treated 
them so.” 


sented the engineer. 
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Then a storm rose and drove them back and 
wrecked them on China’s soil, where, when they 
discovered of the return of her vision, they were 
forgiven and were extended haven in the Im- 
perial Palace of Kleen-lang. 
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ing to the general manager. When the en- 
gineer walked into the general manager's office, 
he found him staring wrathfully at a pile of 
telegrams. | 

“This is all I’ve got to show for a busy 
hour,” he growled. “One of them’s an old 
maid who lives in Virginia, but thought to be 
in Newport. She owns a half interest, which 
is managed by Grosser & Hays. They can't 
find her.” 

For another hour questions and answers 
flashed across the continent. Six operators and 
receivers in San Francisco, Virginia, and New- 
port did their best to find the missing lady, and 
failed. Glass hung up his receiver moodily. 
“You might as well go home, Hollingsworth,” 
he said. “I'll come over in the morning, and 
if those two crazy owners are not found, we'll 
have to close down temporarily, for the dam 
site will have to be moved. We can’t put fifty 
feet of water over a million dollars worth of 
coal.” 


“It’s bigger than the power project,” as- 
“But I hate to lay the 
men off, for most of them are married, and 
they're as good a crew as we'll ever get again; 
it’s too bad.” 


When the general manager walked into the 
office the next morning, there was an absence 
of the usual business stir. Hardy and Hol- 
lingsworth were smoking, and Miss Brinkley’s 
books had not been opened. All the crews had 
gone to town seeking recreation. Outside, a 
strange quiet displaced the usual clang and 
clatter. The office was pervaded with the 
general air of a crisis. After a cordial “Good 
morning,” Mr. Glass sat down and looked 
meditatively at Hardy and Gladys for a few 
seconds. 


“I’ve been over the ground,” he began im- 
pressively,” and it’s a big discovery—a_ big 
thing. We're organized to run smoothly, and 
it would be a pity to close down, for every man 
knows his work on this job—and does it. I'll 
say, it isn't every plant that runs smooth as 
this one. Can you suggest anything, Miss 
Brinkley—or you, Mr. Hardy>” he asked sud- 
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denly, turning his eyes on them. “Because | 
received another wire at 3:10 a. m. this morn- 
ing.” He laughed genially, and added: “I'll 
read it to you: “Ihough disobeying positive in- 


structions, emergency justifies. Our principal 


Miss G. Brinkley. From Brown & Co. learn 
Robert Hardy, sole owner for them. Both ad- 
dresses, Haywell, Calif. Signed, Grosser & 
Hays, Attorneys.’ | 

“Come, Glass, I want to show you the mine, 
until the owners decide what to do,”’ said Hol- 
lingsworth tactfully; and they left the office 
laughing in sheer relief. Love of work, and 
lové of youth held sway. 

“I wanted to marry and help a poor business 
man,” murmured Gladys. 

“My promotion’s explained,” smiled Hardy. 

“And mine, too,” rejoined Gladys; “but 
somehow I’m glad that you are my mysterious 
partner. We'll leave them full powers to act 
and 

“Go to Virginia. Can you guess why, 
Gladys >” 

“Home’s the sweetest place for a girl to get 
married,” she whispered happily. 

“Gladys, propinquity is ordained from above. 
I always predicted a rich husband for you,” 
said Mrs. Lissom piously, when she heard the 


news. 
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BITTER-SWEET 
(Continued from Page 64) 


and the “residences” still retained the quiet, 
dignified aloofness which had been their chief 
claim to distinction. At another time, no doubt, 
Old Ludwig would have appreciated the one, 
redeeming charm of these old houses. Now 
the sight of them sent his mind hurtling back 
into a world of humdrum existence. 

One by one the little, everyday worries which 
were part of his lot, came stabbing back at 
him. Had Hedwig been able to secure more 
credit with the grocer, he wondered. What if 
they had been ordered into the streets? Might 
there not be news from the Opera House 

In the hall of his lodging house, he stopped 
to examine some letters on the little table, re- 
served for the mail. Two of them were his. 
Eagerly his stiff fingers tore at the corners. He 
held them up to the dim light. Bills! Stuff- 
ing them into his pocket, he went on, upstairs. 

Old Ludwig’s wife, a fat, dull-eyed German 
woman, was staring listlessly out of a window as 
he entered the room. She turned at the sound 
of his step, a sneer in her thick voice. 

“So you decided to come back!” She 
greeted him derisively. “I thought, perhaps, 
you had deserted me. It would be like you 
to run away and leave me to face the music. 
Well, my pretty one, did they not implore you 
to sing at the Metropolitan this afternoon >” 

“No, hardly that, Hedwig.” The sensitive 
old man winced under his wife’s stinging sar- 
casm. “I cannot get near Gatti himself. He 
is busy—always busy. Three weeks ago it was 
that I sent the note, asking him to hear me 
play. Once he hears “Jupiter” my engagement 
is certain. Then our troubles will be at an 


end, Hedwig.” 


“Fine words,” scoffed the woman. An an- 
gry red flooded her broad cheeks. “But they 
won't pay the grocer—or the landlady. And 
what of me, Ludwig Baum? Do you imagine 
I am enjoying myself, living in a hovel and 
all but starving to death, while you prate of 
Munich and of your ‘triumphs’? You and your 


‘profession’! 

“Hedwig, please, not now,” Ludwig began, 
weakly. His protest was drowned in a fresh 
tirade as she caught sight of the violin case 
bulging under his cloak. 


“You should have sold it!” Her voice rose 
hysterically. ‘At least, the money could have 
kept us from starvation for another two weeks. 
But no. You prefer starvation to parting 


with an old fiddle. Well, we shall see. To- 
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morrow you must either sell the violin or move 
into the streets.” 

“You are right, Hedwig.” 

Old Ludwig accepted the ultimatum with no 
more outward manifestation than a convulsive 
fluttering of his slender fingers. Inwardly, he 
was a seething crater of conflicting emotions. 
“T will sell it tomorrow—if no news comes from 
the Metropolitan.” 

The following day he went to the Metropoli- 
tan. Ihe preoccupied Gatti, as usual, could 
not be seen. Old Ludwig, as a last, desperate 
resource, made the rounds of the musical 
agencies. Very sorry but there was no place 
for him. It was always the same story. No- 
body ever told him the truth—that he was too 
old and could not play jazz music. 


Night came and he went back to the mean 
little street with its twin rows of shabby lodg- 
ing houses. On the stand in the hall he found 
a letter, addressed to him. On one corner was 
inscribed the magic legend which has brought 
fame and fortune to so many struggling artists 
—'‘‘Metropolitan Opera House.” Frantically, 
Old Ludwig tore it open. 

A little sob of relief fell from his lips as he 
read the typewritten note. He dashed excitedly 
upstairs and surprised his wife who was pre- 


paring supper. 


“Look, Hedwig, it has come at last!” He 
waved the note gaily in front of her eyes. 
“Gatti has asked me to play for him at ten 
o'clock tomorrow morning. I am going to play 
“Jupiter.” But I must practice. There must be 
no mistake. Eh, Hedwig, what did I tell you? 
An artist must come into his own. These young 
upstarts may do for a time but they cannot 
survive the test of art. No, no, they—hein! 
I am letting this good fortune run away with 
my tongue. Quick, wife, bring my violin! I'll 
teach it a new trick or two and tomorrow— 
Munich will live again!” He chuckled like a 


boy anticipating some new pleasure. 


His wife listened, without moving. Her red 
face had gone white very suddenly. She 
opened her lips to speak—and closed them 
again. Old Ludwig watched her with a vague 
feeling of uneasiness. 


“The violin, Hedwig 
She found her tongue at last. 


“This morning—after you went to the Metro- 
politan—I sold it.” 
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Pacific Coast 


Best Short Stories 


Original Verse 


Vigorous Editorial 


Expression 


Subscribe! 


Bush Car Delivered Free 


of your commissions on sales, my 


BUSH ‘MOTOR COMPAN x. Bush Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


WHAT CAN WE DO FOR YOU IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C.? 


Save time and expense. Will supply informa- 
tion from Government Departments and any other 
Source of Records, etc., or attend to whatever 
you want. Fee $10.00. Definite cost furnished 
tor work requiring length of time or disburse- 


ments. 
DIRECT SERVICE AGENCY 


P. O. Box 1269. Washington, D. C, 


WE OFFER YOU on liberal terms, raw land suitable 
for development. Good bare valley land with water. 
Summer and winter ranges. Going stock ranches. 
Dairies in interior valleys and on coast. Improved 
young and bearing orchards in the proven districts. 
Large and small improved farms in Napa valley. We 
sell the farmer and crop producer and do our best 
to insure their success. Their good will means our 
success. It is our policy to list, offer and sell only 
such land as is meritorious and will prove successful 
at the price and for the purpose offered. Address 
A. B. C., care Overland Publishing Co., 257 Minna 


St., San Francisco. 


YOUR FUTURE FORETOLD—Send dime, birthdate for 
truthful, reliable convincing trial reading. Hazel 
Hause, Box 215, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Hotel Powhatan 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Peansylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 


Showing the Hotel Powhatan upon 
PEED. completion of its new addition. 
Overlooking the White Ho offers comfort 

and luxury, a@ superior Plan. 

Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 

Rooms, private bath, $2.50 and up 

Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 
E. C. OWEN, Manager. 
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WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS 


who prefer the Vose to any other piano testify to its re- 
markable tone qualities, based upon its superb construc- 
tien. Investigati-n will convince you that there i« no 
y piano comparable with the magnificent Vose Grand at its 
moderate price. We challenge comparisons. 


Write for our beautifuliy il/ustrated 
y catalogue and easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, - Boston, Mass. 


THE MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL SAFE 
DEPOSIT CO. 


New Montgomery and Market Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Vaults Are Open for Every Day in the Year 
(Sundays and Holidays Included) 


From 7:30 A. M. until 12 o’Clock Midnight 


BOXES $4.00 PER YEAR 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Ady 


May we send you our guide 
of rene and Niagara Falls? 


planning to visit Buffalo 


and Niagara Falls can get a good 
ide with the compliments of this modern, 
e-proof hotel. Contains photographs of 
important landmarks and features also 
map of Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
surrounding country. 


HOTEL LENOX 


North St. at Delaware Ave. 
Buffalo's ideal hotel for tourists. 
Quietly situated. Convenient to 

theatre, business and shopping dis- _|f 
tricts. First-class garage. : 
Fire-proof Eurupean plan, 


tl outssde rooms, from $2.00 
x per day up. 


Motorists follow Main 
\ St. or Delaware Ave. 
in to North St. 
\ On Empire Tours. 


ENOX 
O 


C.A.MINER 
Managing Director 


Two 


wond Sor $2.60. Gave at CY. 
teast $2.76. eari 


Broadcioth Flannel! Shirts 
Two $3.00 Shirts for Only $3.69 
Made of fine quality Franklin Broadcloth Gray Flanne! Specia! 
Winter wei ight. One large pocket, faced sleeves and matched 
pear! butt Cut Extra Full. Piait Front Styie. Double. 
itched — -out. Soft turn-down collar with sateen faced 
neckband. Thoroughly Shrunk. Try to match these wy 
in any store at $3.00. Yet we offer you two for only $3.6 
Send No Mon Write today. Shirts will be sent at a 
ey transportation prepaid. Pay only $3.69 
arrival! e. Mo t 


with the. wonderful value. Be sure to give neck-band size. 


BERNARD-HEWITT &CO., Desk CHICAGO 
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HALF AS SWEET AS OTHER CANDY 
MORE THAN TWICE AS GOOD 


Gnfectiorv 
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Palace 


FOR 
exclusive 


Management of 


Halsey E. Manwaring 


FACIAL DEFECTS 
Crooked Noses, Lines of Age, Etc. 


(Facial Reconstruction) 
H. EARLE COGER, A. M. 
797 Bush St. Office Hours | to 4 
Sen Francisco Phone Sutter 3617 
THE WRITERS’ BUREAU 
1174 Phelan Building, San Francisco 


Has a practical system of placing manuscripts for 
publication, which is important to people who write. 


Frank criticism and competent revision are also 


available. 


Are you troubled with falling hair, itching scalp 
and dandruff > 


We have a message for you. 


Send for Booklet. 


EDWARD RAYMOND CO., 
18 Broadway, Williamson, West Va. 


Please Mention Overland Monthly 


FINEST LINE OF 
Shrubbery Rose Bushes 
Bedding Plants 


F lower and Garden Seeds 


Bay Counties Seed Co. 
404 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


When Writing Advertisers 
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HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET, NEW YORK 


The House of Taylor 


@ One block from Pennsylvania Station. 
@ Equally Convenient for Amusements, Shopping or 
Business. 


@ 157 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, $2.50 


day. 
g 257 Excellent Rooms, with Private Bath, facing 
street, southern exposure, $3.00 per day. 
Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 


The restaurant prices are most moderate 


400 BATHS 600 ROOMS 


New Catalogue of English Literature of the 16th, 
17th and 18th Centuries on request. 


W. A. GOUGH 


20 West 43rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Telephones 
PROSPECT 1300 
PROSPET 1301 


Charles Richman 


Successor to 
JOHNSON & RICHMAN 


Automobile Repair 
Company 


1300 POST STREET 
At Franklin SAN FRANCISCO 


LALLA LLL LL 


(LZ 


4, 


A GOOD PAYING 
INVESTMENT 
| AND SAFE 


Will stand rigid investigation. 


An Established Industrial Organization of many years successful operation, offers 
a limited number of shares of its capital stock. Investors are guaranteed eight per cent 


(8%) with participation in net profits. 


Money is to meet demands of increased and increasing business. For particulars 


address, 


R. E. ALLEN, 
Care Overland Publishing Co., 257-259 Minna Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Do you want to make your next piece 


of Advertising Matter Attractive ? 


UR facilities for Quality Printing are com- 
plete and fully equal to every requirement. 
We have devised many time-saving methods 
for moving work through the shop expeditiously. 


Where new forms are being devised for some 
special purpose we shall be pleased to offer ideas, 
suggestions, layouts and dummies, to help you secure 
precisely the thing needed to meet the situation. 


Let us know what it is you want and we will 
submit estimates. 


The Overland Publishing Company is in the posi- 
tion to handle publications, house organs, broadsides, 
mailing folders, booklets, catalogs, office and fac- 
tory forms. 


Overland Printing Service is unusually attractive 
and complete; it will pay you to use it; and at a 
price that you will find well worth considering and 
accepting. 


Country Orders Solicited 


OVERLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Complete Advertising -- Printing Production Service 
OVERLAND BUILDING, 257-259 MINNA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Telephone Kearny 720-721 
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A Complete Treatise on the Principles of Operation, 
Care, Adjustment and Repair of the Ford Automobile. 


Ford Book 


$1.00 postrpaw $1.00 


HE arrangement of the text matter in this remarkable volume, it 

is believed, will be found highly advantageous and far ahead 

of previous works on the subject. Dealing with each unit in the 

order of their importance, principles are dealt with first; construction 

and operation second; care, adjustment and repair third, before the 

next unit is considered, so that all matter bearing on any one part 
or system employed in the car is gathered together. 


The Trouble Chart is Invaluable 


Particular attention is directed to the trouble chart embraced in the 
last chapter, which is sufficiently replete to aid materially in the location 
of faults which interfere with perfect functioning of the power plant. 


226 Pages, 64 Photographs, 


Drawings, Diagrams 


Book is profuse with interesting and helpful drawings, 
diagrams and photographs, illustrating fully the various 
chapters on Engine Operation, Construction of Engine, 
Engine Adjustments and Repairs, Carburetor and Fuel 
system, Cooling System, Ignition and Lighting, Care of 
Electric System, Transmission and Clutch, Transmission 
and Clutch Adjustments, the Chassis, Care of Running 
Gear, Correct Lubrication, Engine Troubles, Etc. 


D. E. BORN 


257 Minna Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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or your cults. Tom 


; Why Nan, these are the real 
humaparts, [/ say you are up 


the minute. 
But Tom, [ might as well fess 
up.! told the jeweler / wanted 
a wondertul gilt fora very par. 
ticular man- something entirely 
new, but uselul kumaparts were 
really his recommendation.” 


Slt Jewelers At Haberdashers 
$252 t0 930 the pair 5OF to $6 the pair 


he genuine hears the name 
Aum apart stamped on the 
back for your protection . 
SAiccept no substitutes . 


Send for Booklet - A Snav to Button 


The Baer & Wilde 
CLOSED 


OPEN 
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“YOUR CAR READY” 


This is the message you get from our depend- 
able garages. No disappointing delays, and 
our charges are very fair. 


We are always open—always at your service. 


We have tires and accessories to meet every 
demand. 


DOLSON & ANDERSON, Inc. 


Operating “Dependable Garages 
at the following places 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Denman Garage Club Garage 


900 Bush Street 727 South Olive Street 
Phone Prospect 956 Phone Main 2368 


Stockton and Sutter Garage 8th and Alvarado 
410 Stockton Street Now Building 


Phone Douglas 5388 
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